FRANCE TIGHTENS HER BELT 
A 40-Minute Lesson Plan 


ey Topics for Discussion 


1. What are the economic and political factors behind the 
sent crisis in France? What is the relationship between 
m? 
| 2. What does de Gaulle’s resignation presage for France’s 
ature in internal and external affairs? 


ey Questions 


/ 1. What event on January 20 of this year caused a 
plitical crisis in France? (De Gaulle’s resignation from the 
esidency and from political life.) 
| 2. What was the immediate cause of his action? (His 
pute with the National Assembly over military appro- 
fiations, de Gaulle demanding a large standing army.) 
'8. What arguments did the Assembly use against him? 
That France must rebuild economically before it can 
Scome a great military power.) 
|4. Why is a solution of France’s economic problems so 
gently needed? (Black markets threaten disastrous in- 
tion; government revenues come nowhere near matching 
ipenditures. ) 
15. What causes black markets to thrive? (Excess of 
pney and shortage of commodities. ) 
"6. What political differences exist between de Gaulle 
id the Assembly? (Whether new constitution should con- 
trate power in the legislature, or in the executive, as 
Gaulle and the Conservatives desire. ) 
. What difficulties faced Felix Gouin in the organization 
@ new government? (The fact that no one party has a 
jority in the Assembly, requiring the formation of a 
ition cabinet representing the Socialist, Communist and 
ipular Republican parties. 
'B. How does the new government plan to solve France’s 
ernal difficulties? (Nationalization of basic industries, 
Guction of civil and military expenditures, freezing of 
iges and prices. Gouin emphasized his government would 
these ends by democratic processes.) 
¥. How do the major parties differ on foreign policy, 
lm how does Gouin hope to reconcile their differences? 
Ocialists and Popular Republicans favor alliance with 
lain and western democracies, Communists favor closer 
with Russia. Gouin hopes for tri-partite agreement 
mg Russia, Britain and France, closer relations with the 
§.; also implied sterner attitude toward Franco Spain.) 


mary Question 


bmpare the French program with that of Social Britain. 
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Questions — Materials — Activities 
DEAR UNCLE SAM (pp. 5, 6) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What are the three methods of filing income tax re- 
ports? (Form W-2, and the short and long forms of Form 
1040.) Which is the simplest to use? (W-2.) 

2. What is the difference between a normal tax and a 
surtax? (normal tax is a fixed percentage, surtax percentage 
varies according to size of income.) 

3. Who are counted as dependents? (those receiving over 
half their support, and having earned not more than $500.) 

4. Give one reason why use of Form 1040 may be more 
economical than Form W-2. (business expenses may be de- — 
ducted. ) 

5. Will more or fewer people pay income taxes in 1947? 
(fewer; the new tax law reduces taxes.) 


For Discussion: ; 

1. Why was the income tax law made a constitutional 
amendment? Do you think this action was necessary to render 
the law constitutional? (Try to find the passages in the Con- 
stitution which refer to taxation.) 

2. Do you think an income tax is fairer and more demo- 
cratic than a straight head tax? Can you think of any other 
useful purposes served by the tax besides the collection of 
revenue? (as an instrument for social reform.) 


For Research: 

Find out, from reference to any standard American history, 
or encyclopedia, when the income tax was first introduced, 
and its subsequent legislative history. 


For Further Reference: 

“Tax Policy: Back to 1929,” by William Withers, New Re- 
public, December 10, 1945, p. 788. 

“About Taxes — Fact and Figures,” by J. E. Andrews, New 
York Times Magazine, October 7, 1945, p. 28. 


FRENCH CRISIS (pp. 3, 4) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How are the three major parties represented in the. 
French Assembly? (Communists, 152 seats; Socialists 146; 
Popular Republican, 136.) 

2. Name one important government officer of each party. 
(Felix Gouin, Socialist, President; Maurice Thorez, Commu- 
nist, Vice President; Georges Bidault, Popular Republican, 
Foreign Minister. ) 

8. When will the next general election be held? (May.) 

4. Who will draft France’s new Constitution? ( Assembly.) 


For Discussion: 
1. What is a vote of confidence? What happens if a gov- 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
March 11, 1946 


New Wage-Price Policy: Will the President's latest 
order bring industrial peace? 

Report on Russia: Marshal Stalin announces plans for 
a new “Five Year” program. 

The Ukraine: This Soviet Republic, recovering from 
wartime destruction, has vast industrial and agri- 
cultural pofentialities — a Know Your World feature. 

Operation Musk-Ox: Latest scientific equipment will 
aid Canada’s forthcoming Far North expedition. 

Builders of America: Robert Peary. 

Turning Points in World History: Empire Builder — 
how Cecil Rhodes advanced Britain’s empire in 
Africa. 
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+ ernment fails to get such a vote? Do you think this method 


makes for more or less democratic government than Amer- 
ican methods? More or less efficient? 

2. What are the advantages and disadvantages of a two- 
party system compared with a multi-party system? 

3. How does the present economic situation in France tur- 
nish justification for some of our own wartime restrictions? 
(e.g., rationing, price and wage control, priority systems. ) 


For Research: 


Great leaders in war do not always make great peacetime 
leaders. Find examples from our own history to support or 
disprove this statement. Analyze the causes for their peace- 


time success or failure. 


For Further Reference: 

“France: Beachhead of Liberty,” by Russell W. Davenport, 
Fortune, October, 1945, p. 169. 

“The Future of Representative Democracy in France,” by 
Louis R. Franck, Foreign Affairs, January, 1946, p. 224. 

“The New Regime in France,” by Charles A. Micaud, Yale 
Review, December, 1945, p. 308. 

“France, Salesman of Democracy,” by 
American Mercury, February, 1946. 


Andre Visson, 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA: ROBERT FULTON (p. 13) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. Where was Robert Fulton born? (Pennsylvania. ) 

2. What method did the boy Fulton use to propel his fish- 
ing boat? (paddle wheels cranked by hand.) 
8. Who interested Fulton in steamboats? 

ston, U. S. minister to France. ) 

4. On what river did Fulton try out his first steamboat? 
(the Seine. ) 

5. What was “Fulton’s Folly”? (His plan to build a steam- 
boat to navigate the Hudson between New York and Al- 
bany.) 

6. What was the name of his ship which made the first 
Hudson River run? (Clermont. ) 

7. Name some of Fulton’s other inventions. (machines for 
sawing marble, spinning flax, twisting rope; inclined plane 
to replace canal locks; submarine torpedo boat.) 


(Robert Living- 
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For Discussion: 
1. Fulton did not actually originate any of the parts 
his steamboat. Why, then, is he called the “Father of the 
Steamboat”? Do you think the title is justified? 

2. Fulton’s Clermont was propelled by means of paddle4 
wheels, whereas modern ocean liners employ screw pro- 
pellers, What is the advantage of the latter? 

3. Which invention do you think has had most influence 
upon our history and ways of life: the train locomotive, the 
steamboat, or the airplane? 


For Research: 

Try to find ‘out how long ocean trips took before the use® 
ot steam. How fast could the first steamships travel? Compare) 
their speed with that of modern liners and transatlantic air} 
transports. 


Class Project: 


Construct a small model of the Clermont, powered with] 
rubber bands, to illustrate how paddle wheels work. 


“FIND BOLIVAR!” (p. 7) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 
Against what nation did Bolivar lead his revolution? 
(Spain. ) 

2. In what South American country did he live? (Vene 
zuela. ) 

3. What are llaneros? (cowbovs.) 

For Discussion: 

By working together, Bolivar and his followers were ab 
to overthrow the harsh Spanish rule. Can you think of othegj 
cases in history where tyranny has been overthrown only 
with the help of united action? (Emphasize the importane 
ot united action in peacetime as well as in war. How did 
pre-war Good Neighbor policy “pay off” in our war agains 
the Axis? 


Research Projects: 

Simon Bolivar is one of Venezuela's national heroes. W 
can you find out about other Latin American “George Wash 
ingtons’? 

Which was the last South American country to gain it 
independence, and when did it achieve it? 


CHILE (pp. 8, 9) 
For Discussion: 

Discuss the customs and social life of Chile. With w 
parts of our own country might you compare them? 


For Further Reference: 

“Chile Looks South,” by Sylvia Martin, The Inter-Am 
ican, January, 1945, p. 15. 

Inside Latin America, by John Gunther, Harper and Bros 
1941, $3.50. 





A Key to “Quiz Yourself” 
I. 1-b, 2-d, 3-d, 4-b, 5-a, 6-c, 7-c, 8-b, 9-a. 
II. l-a, 2-c, 3-c, 4-a, 5-b, 6-c, 7-d, 8-b. 4 
1 ae | protien ment, 2-Wyatt, 3-Yalta, 4-Cardinal, 5-Peron. 
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ON THE FENCE 


This youngster from Chi 
is dressed in the workin 
clothes of a huaso, or cow= 
boy. Over his shoulders he 
wears a poncho, a brightly 
colored wool blanket. Note 
his long-pronged spurs, 
type which dates back to 
the Spanish conquerors of 


Latin America. 
Three Lions 


FRANCE, 1946 


New President Gouin 
faces stiff problems 


sR) ey ANNUAL HEADACHE 


Income taxes—Want a 
simple explanation? 





‘SHOESTRING’ LAND 


Chile is the skinniest 
country in the world 
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he said. ““The son of my father’s blood brother 
sails to America in seven days... and I have an 
urgent mission for him!”’ 






have just one thing’ 
= said 
Sheikh Ali el Kassim” 


*Based on a report in the Parker files. 
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Through searing days and chilling nights Soon Sheikh Ali el Kassim faced a surprised 
the Sheikh and his servant raced across diplomat. ‘“‘Ah, most worthy emissary to thew 
the desert, goading their camels to the lim- San Francisco Conference... in the name of ~~ 
its of speed. At last, on the seventh day, our fathers bring me from America a Parker 
the roofs of Cairo shone across the sands. “51” pen. And don’t forget the special ink!” 
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in the desert, this pen is 
the ‘‘most wanted” 


The Sheikh’s request has been answered. And your wish for a ‘‘51” 
will soon be fulfilled . . . More of these pens are coming. 
Soon, you’ll see why the Parker ‘‘51” is so desired. Its 
gleaming shaft invites your hand. Its point of costly 
Osmiridium floats like a cloud. And only this pen 
is designed for satisfactory use of Parker “51” 
Ink that ‘‘dries as it writes!” 
See your Parker dealer soon. Your owner- 
ship of a “51” is nearer now. 


@uring school holidays at Christmas and Mid-year. Entered matter at 
1946, by Scholastic Corporation. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: for one 
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Sheikh Ali el Kassim called for his fastest camels, 
/ America must his trusted servant. ‘“We leave for Cairo at once, 
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have had enough.” With these words, General Charles 

de Gaulle walked out of a cabinet meeting in Paris on 
January 20. He chose this time and opportunity to quit as 
president of France. 

De Gaulle’s fighting and inspiring teadership had made 
him the idol of Frenchmen during the war. To him fell the 
task of leading postwar France as well. But, when peace 
came, the General found he no longer had such enthusiastic 
support. A man who claims to be above connections himself, 
le grand Charlie has been at odds with different political 
groups within France since last fall. 

Twice before he had resigned his post. Compromises on 
the issues of the moment were reached, and he agreed to 
remain, But this time he told his cabinet, “I do not want to 
direct a government in which political parties and groups 
do not cease to attack me.” With that, de Gaulle ended 
what may have been his last day as a French leader. 

Hopes that some solution could be found to keep the 
General at the helm were quickly eliminated. In a statement 
to the press, de Gaulle’s private secretary said, “The Genera] 
is retiring definitely from political life.” 





European Acme 
Charles de Gaulle Felix Gouin 
He resigned He took over 
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a France 


Struggling for Balance 
Scott in the Oregonian 


French people face hard times as 
new government takes control 


What made General de Gaulle quit at this time? It was 
only a relatively unimportant issue. The National Assembly 
(France’s Congress) was debating how much money to 
spend for France’s postwar army. A majority of the deputies 
(French legislators) favored a 20 per cent reduction in the 
defense budget proposed by de Gaulle’s cabinet. 

This proposed cut angered de Gaulle. Although he no 
longer wears his general's uniform, he is still very much the 
military man. He favors a strong standing army for France. 
He argues that this is necessary for France’s prestige as one 
ot the major powers of the world. 

His opponents — particularly the Communist party and 
Socialist party deputies — felt that France’s civilian needs 


. should come first. 


To the French people, this makes sound sense. France 
today has less wheat, less meat, less potatoes than she did 
under the Nazi occupation. There are also severe shortages 
of fuel and clothing. Housing and transportation present 
serious problems. 

Not only must Frenchmen do without many necessities. 
They must also pay inflationary prices for what they do 
get. The cost of living in France, at official prices, has multi- 
plied seven times since 1939. At black market prices, the 
cost of living is 31 times as high. While prices have soared, 
the average Frenchman’s wages have also risen, but not 
really enough to meet present conditions. 

To put it into butter and egg terms, a pound of butter 
for which we pay 57 cents (OPA ceiling price) costs six 
dollars in France. A dozen eggs which cost 56 cents here, 
cost the French housewife nine dollars. 

These are black market prices, but nearly everyone uses 
the black market in France today. The large amount of 
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money in circulation combined with the shortage of goods 
makes it extremely difficult to contro] the black market. 
There are now three times as many francs in circulation as 
in 1940. The French franc has been continually losing value 
in international exchange. It is now worth less than one cent. 

It would be thoroughly unfair to blame de Gaulle for 
France’s economic troubles. No one has blamed him. But, 
on the other hand, few could agree with him that what 
France needed most at the moment was a large army. 

The army budget debate was not only the cue for de 
Gaulle’s exit. It also brought out the real cause of disagree- 
ment between him and the assembly. This fight centers 
around the new constitution, now being drafted for France. 

Should the new constitution provide for a strong inde- 
pendent president like that of the U. S., as de Gaulle and 
some conservative groups wish? Or should almost all gov- 
ernmental powers be given to the National Assembly, as the 
Socialists and Communists wish? 

When the French people voted last fall, they not only 
expressed their wish for a new constitution, They also 
elected National Assembly deputies. (See World Week, Nov. 
19.) This is how the Assembly seats were divided: 


MOMNEMNIOE rc. caiigs Sd esas Ow eialeleiere 152 
Socialists 146 
Popular Republican Movement (MRP) 136 
All other parties 152 


With the Communists and Socialists opposed to him on 
the strong president issue, de Gaulle felt it useless to go 
on. With his defeat on the military budget as an excuse, the 
strong yet uncompromising de Gaulle quit. 


No Party Has a Majority of Seats 


The next move was obviously up to the Assembly. The 
above table shows you that no one party has a majority 
of the Assembly seats. And in France, unlike America, the 
president is chosen by the Assembly and not by the people. 
As a result, any president (and his cabinet) must have the 
support of several parties — again, quite different from the 
American system. 

The three main political parties of France now control 
three-quarters of the Assembly seats. Although they are 
opposed to each other on many issues, the resignation of 
Even the MRP, de 
Gaulle’s strongest supporter, was stunned by his action. “This 
is the first time,” said MRP leader Maurice Schuman, “that 
we are in disagreement with de Gaulle, for we felt that he 


de Gaulle temporarily united them 


was still needed by the country.’ 

This temporary unity between the parties enabled them 
to choose a new president within two days of de Gaulle’s 
walkout. They agreed upon Felix Gouin, a Socialist. Sixty- 
one-year-old Gouin is a small town lawyer, little known 
outside France. Before being named to his new job, he was 
president of the Assembly (similar to the Speaker of the 
U. S. House of Representatives ) 

To serve as his cabinet, President Gouin chose seven 
Socialists, six Communists, six Popular Republicans, and 
one minor party member. The Communist leader, Maurice 
Thorez, was named Vice President. Georges Bidault, MRP 
leader, stays in his post as Foreign Minister. 

The new cabinet made its first appearance before the 
National Assembly on January 29. President Gouin reminded 
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the deputies of “the harsh realities we must face.” He urged 7 


his countrymen to “work, produce, organize.” As soon as 
possible, he declared, the government will make plans to 
reduce military and civil budgets. 

In the international field, Gouin hopes for an eventual 
three-way agreement between Russia, Britain and France. 
He also will work for closer cooperation with the U. S. 

The three main parties of France are temporarily united 
behind Gouin and his program. But there is no guarantee 
that this cooperation will continue. Differences between 
them are too great. What are some of these differences? 

The Communists make up France’s most “left wing” or 
radical party. They favor closer ties with Russia. They also 
wish to introduce Communist political 
theories, to some degree, into French life. 

The Socialists make up a “leftist” party, but are now in 
the “center” of French political life. Their principles are 
similar to those of the Labor party of Great Britain. They 
respect the freedom of the individual. At the same time, they 
favor government ownership and operation (“Nationaliza- 
tion”) of major industries. On this last point, all three major 
parties are agreed. In foreign affairs, the Socialists favor a 
strong alliance with Britain and Western European countries, 

The Popular Republicans compose France’s major “right 
wing” or conservative party. They accept most of the 
Socialist theories in foreign and domestic affairs. The main 
support of the MRP comes from the devout Catholics of 
France. The MRP wants government support of religious 
schools, On this point, both the Communists and Socialists 
disagree with the Popular Republicans. 

France, under President Gouin, now prepares for a new 
round in the battle to répair economic and physical destruc- 
tion caused by six years of war. The National Assembly 
will complete its task of drafting a new constitution by 
May. At that time, the people of France will have the 
opportunity to elect new deputies. How the strength of 
France’s political parties will line up then remains uncertain, 

One thing is certain: the era of Charles de Gaulle’s one- 
man leadership of France is now part of history. Her future 
lies in the hands of many men who must face many problems. 
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Bundled up against the cold, Parisians flock to buy 
the few available apples on sale in a Paris market. 
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T’S pretty plain that the fellow in the above picture is 

snarled up — but good! As you might have guessed, he’s 
wrestling with his income tax return. Do you think you could 
help him out of his troubles? 

We think you could. To prove it, give us as much of your 
time as it takes to read this article. We don’t promise to 
make a tax expert out of you. But we can set you straight on 
enough facts to make you mighty handy around the house 
these days. 

Your father is certainly not as tied up in knots as the fel- 
low in the picture, but you might be able to be a big help 
to him with his income tax return. As March 15 rolls around, 
you and your family will be settling up with Uncle Sam for 
1945. And this year, more citizens than ever before, about 
50,000,000 of them, will be filing income tax returns. 

Income taxes are the most important contribution citizens 
make in carrying their share of the Government’s expenses. 
Of course, Uncle Sam has other ways of finding money, too. 
Corporations and all kinds of businesses pay taxes. The Gov- 
ernment borrows money by issuing bonds, And every time 
you go to the movies, you pay a Federal tax. 

A pay-as-you-go tax plan has been in force since 1943, so 
before anything else, let’s see what this program means. 
Under pay-as-you-go, employers keep out a portion of their 
employees’ earnings. This is calléd “withholding,” and the 
money withheld is sent to the Government. 

When March 15 comes around, the Government then has 
this money on deposit. Taxpayers make out their returns for 
the previous year, but they may not have to pay Uncle Sam 
any additional money. The money already withheld by the 
Government is very likely to cover the whole tax bill. Farm- 
ers, household workers and men who own their own busi- 
hesses are not included under the pay-as-you-go system. 

Who has to file an income tax return? The law says that 





EXPLANATIO 


How to Help Your Dad 
Figure Out His Income Tax 


every resident or citizen of the United States with an income 
of $500 or more during 1945 must do so. The only excep- 
tions are members of the armed forces on sea duty or serving 
outside the United States. 

In addition, anyone who earned less, than $500 but who 
had money withheld by the Government should also file a 
return. This may include you. Did you work during last sum- 
mer’s vacation or after school in 1945? If so, did your em- 
ployer send you a Withholding Receipt (Form W-2) in 
January? If your total earnings came to less than $500, the 
money withheld belongs to you rather than to Uncle Sam. 
He will gladly mail it back to you — provided you file a 
return. ° 
Now let’s see how you and your father should set about 
making your income tax returns. 

There are three different methods. The simplest one is to 
use the Withholding Receipt. In this case, your employer and 
the tax collector do the painful arithmetic. Your employer 
fills out the front of the form. All you need do is complete 
the back of the form, a sample copy of which is printed on 
the next page. 

When the form is filled out, you mail it to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue in your district. Wait for him to send you 
a bill for what you owe, or a refund for what the Govern- 
ment may owe you. 

But before you tell your father to grab his pen and With- 
holding Receipt, let’s make sure he is one of the lucky per- 
sons who can use this method. To qualify, he must be a 
wage earner whose total income from all sources is less than 
$5,000. Not more than $100 of this total can come from 
income from which the Government has not withheld some- 
thing. This $100 maximum might come from dividends from 
stocks and bonds, or interest on savings. 

Let’s suppose your dad earns $3,000 a year and supports 
your mother, your sister, and you—a typical American 
family. Sometime before January 31, your dad should have 
received from his employer a withholding receipt. On the 
front of this receipt is shown the total wages paid him during 
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1945, and the amount which was deducted for income tax. 

If he worked for more than one company during the year, 
he should have a Withholding Receipt from each of his em- 
ployers. On the receipt from his last employer, he adds up 
all the wages he has received in 1945. We have already 
assumed that this will be $3,000. Therefore, on Line 1 he 
writes $3,000. 

Let’s also assume that your father received $50 as interest 
on stock during 1945. He enters this figure on Line 2. On 
Line 3, he writes the sum of these two sources of income. 
On Line 4 (a), he writes your mother’s name. If your 
mother did not have any income of her own last year, he 
writes “No” after (b), and leaves blank the space after (c). 
Your father writes “automobile salesman,” or whatever his 
occupation happens to be, on Line 5. 

Now let’s take a look at the right-hand side of the With- 
holding Receipt, headed “Your 1945 Exemptions.” Your 
father’s income tax is not based only on his total, or gross, 
income. Uncle Sam makes a certain portion of your dad’s 
income free (or exempt) from tax. The tax collector first 
grants a basic $500 exemption for your dad. Then, an addi- 
tional $500 is allowed for each close relative who depends 
on your dad for support. 

As a result, the more people your father can list in the 
right-hand column, the lower his tax will be. To be listed in 
this space as dependents, you and your father must meet 
certain conditions. You must have received half of your fi- 
nancial support during 1945 from your father. And you must 
not have earned more than $500 in 1945 


Parent's Exemptions Counted Automatically 


If you meet these conditions, your father writes your name, 
and “son” or “daughter” after it. He also writes your sister’s 
_ name, and “daughter” after it. The exemptions for himself 
and your mother will be counted automatically. Your dad 
need not list either his own or your mother’s name in this 
column. 

The only thing your dad has te do now is sign his name 
in the space provided and put down the date. The form 
must be in the mail not later than midnight, March 15. 

It may be worthwhile for your family to do a little more 





work and use the short version of Form 1040, the stand 
income tax blank. 

Suppose your dad has to travel away from home in the 
course of his business. He pays for his hotel room, meals, 
gasoline and other expenses out of his own pocket — and 
does not get repaid by his employer. With Form 1040, he 
can subtract these business expenses from his total income 
before he figures his tax. If these expenses add up to $250, 
he figures his tax on $2,800, not on the original $3,050. 

To find out how much tax he must pay under this method, 
your dad consults the chart on page 4 of Form 1040. He 
finds the line that reads $2,800 and then finds the entry on 
that line for people with four exemptions. There he finds 
$167, his income tax for 1945. If he had used Form W-2, 
he would have had to pay $222! 

Most people are eligible to use one of the two taxpaying 
methods described above. The third method, which involves 
a good deal of paper work, is reserved for those whose in- 
comes are more than $5,000. These people must actually do 
a lot of arithmetic which lower-income tamilies do not have 
to worry about. 


All Income Taxes Are ‘“‘“Graduated” 


The income tax became a regular feature of American life 
in 1914. This was soon after the passage of the Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. The amendment established 
the right of the Federal Government to tax individual in- 
comes. One basic principle followed from the beginning is 
that income taxes should be “graduated.” This means that 
people with high incomes must pay a larger per cent of their 
earnings than do low-income citizens. 

You father, again assuming he had that $3,050 income, 
has to pay only a small per cent of his earnings in tax. But 
a man whose income after deductions is $22,000 must pay 
about 40 per cent. A man with a $300,000 income loses 
91 per cent of the last $100,000. 

Congress has already passed a new tax law applying to 
1946 income. This is the first major reduction in Federal taxes 
since 1929. Because of additional exemptions, 12,000,000 
Americans who are paying income taxes this year will be 
excused in March, 1947. 








U. S. Treasury Department EMPLOYEE’S OPTIONAL INCOME TAX RETURN j 345 
‘Internal Revenue Service Read carefully the instructions on the back of Empleyee’s Copy 





1. Write total of wages shown on this and all 3 o0oo0o 
your other 1945 Withholding Receipts... $ ; 
Attach all origina] Withholding Receipts (Form W-2). 

















2. Write total of all other wages, dividends, 4 O 
AN SIE, stinccccceniuiniiatnnsssineinnivesiviens —_ Re 
Hi line 2 is over $100, or if you had amy other income (such 
as rent, etc.), use Form 1040 instead of this form. 3,050 


3. Add lines 1 and 2. Write total here... $ 
If line 3 is $5,000 or more, use Form 1040 instead of this form. 


4. If you were a married person in 1945: Uo , Suth 


a. Write name of your wife (or husband) ....... 


b. Did your wife (or husband) have any income (other than income 
excluded by law) which is wot included in line 3?...7&-0-__.. 


ec. If line 3 includes income of both husband and wife, show hus 
band’s i $ ; wife's income i iseicitiaiameistcasaiie 
Tax will be puted to your advaatag othe: on bi 


ih wise ty ones eomeetiont cusliesatie, Selene. 


¥f this is a combined return, also state wile's occupation. 


























YOUR 1945 EXEMPTIONS 

One will be counted for you. One also will be counted for your 
wife (or husband) wnless she {or he) had income not included in this 
return. Therefore, do not list below yourself or your wife (or husband). 

In addition, one will be counted for each dependent you list beiow— 
each dependent listed must meet a// three of the following conditions: 

a. He or she received over half of his or her 1945 support from yeu. 

b. He or she had less than $500 income in 1945. 

c. He or she was a close relative as defined in the instructions. 

NOTE.—If this is a combined return of husband and wife, list dependents of both 

aad write letter “‘W" aiter names of dependents supported by wile. 


Seu thd- all 














(Name) AGA 
‘Wiame) ~""(Relotionship) 
“~-""(Name) you need more space, attach list. (Relationship) 
I declare under the penalties of perjury that the for ee: statements a:e true to the 
pat of me dnow wledge and belie. and tha: ALL M S INCOME IS KEPORTED 
Seadiite Jotun Sonth . Masel i, 1946 eT. 

(Baie) 

Biguatuse . ceccccee-coccovcorrocew noes cocccsecccesccccceeereec nee ecs een ae---ense —_ 





(if this is @ Combined retura of husbaad aad wife, it must be signed by both) 








This Withholding Receipt shows how the taxpayer described in this article makes out his 1945 return. 
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HE year was 1812. The place was Venezuela. The Spaniards 

had crushed a rebellion, and Simon Bolivar, the rebel leader, 
had fled to Curacao, the Dutch colony off the coast of Ven- 
ezuela. Now rumors said Bolivar was returning. Miguel 
de Arro, a Spanish captain, scowled at his spy. 

“It took you long enough, Tomas! What did you learn?” 

“Bolivar has returned from hiding. He plans to retake Ven- 
ezuela — with five hundred men!” 

“Only five hundred? Is he mad?” 

‘Of course he’s mad. Why would a rich young nobleman 
waste his life trying to free the colonies from Spain?” 

“Five hundred men—with Bolivar—can be a nuisance.” 
Miguel thought a moment, then called his servant. “Pablo, 
you lost a brother in that last uprising, didn’t you? Do you 
want a chance to avenge his death?” Pablo didn’t speak, but 
his eyes blazed with his answer. “Bolivar, the man who caused 
all the trouble, is coming back to make more trouble.” 

Pablo faded into the night. Miguel nodded toward the door. 
‘Keep track of him, Tomas. Report back to me.” 

For two nights Tomas followed Pablo to the camp fires of 









the llaneros, the cowboys of Venezuela. It was hard to hide 
from Pablo, yet get close enough to hear him. Tomas couldn't 
hear all the words, but he got enough to understand the mes- 
; “Revenge — Bolivar and five hundred men can’t wén! 
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Text by Jean Lee Latham 
Drawing by Samuel Nisenson 





‘‘FIND BOLIVAR!’’ 











Find Bolivar!” Again and again Pablo repeated his words. 

Tomas returned and reported Pablo's message. Miguel 
smiled and waited for the llaneros to bring him Bolivar. He 
was still waiting when word reached him that Bolivar's army 
had grown to three thousand men! That Bolivar had met and 
defeated the Spaniards! Before Miguel could escape, Pablo 
and a band of llaneros took him prisoner. 

As they journeyed, they stopped at a camp ot llaneros, and 
Pablo talked to the men. Miguel was close enough to hear all 
the words of that message that was supposed to rouse the 
llaneros against Bolivar: “Brothers! The time has come for 
revenge! Bolivar returns! Join him! Bolivar and five hundred 
men can’t win! But with Bolivar to guide us, we can win! 
Freedom from Spain! Find Bolivar!” 

And the llaneros joined Pablo, and followed him to the 
camp of Bolivar, liberator of Venezuela. 


Simon Bolivar, one of the heroes in the South American 
rebellion against Spain, has been called the George Washing- 
ton of South America. He did not live to see all his dreams 
accomplished, but he did liberate his countrymen and win for 
himself the title “Liberator.” 


Next Week: Empire Builder 



















































Three Lions 


A Chilean huaso (cowboy) and son in typical costume. 


Shoe String Nation 





Three Lions 


Hunting seals among icebergs near Strait of Magellan. 





ara 


Araucanian Indian woman weaving a colorful poncho. 


KNOW YOUR WORLD 


“CHILE is the pleasantest country 


in Latin America” 


HILE is the world’s longest and skinniest nation, a fact 
( which accounts for its nickname: The Shoestring. It is 
2,660 miles tall and only about 110 miles wide. 

Stretching from the tropical zone to the edge of. the 
Antarctic Circle, Chile’s length is equal to the distance 
between New York and San Francisco. You might picture 
this great length as broken into four completely different 
regions. These may be identified on the map as follows: 
1-From Magallanes to Chiloe Island, 2-Puerto Montt to 
Santiago, 3-Valparaiso to Antofagasta, 4-Antofagasta to 
Arica. 


Sheep and Glaciers — When Magellan first discovered 
| Chile, he thought the land was very stormy, for he 
first touched it at Tierra del Fuego (Land of Fire). Volcanoes 
spouting next to glaciers, terrific winds sweeping treacherous 
straits, bleak rock islands dotted with penguins, and Indians 
paddling in sealskin canoes made Magellan’s crew shudder. 
Despite its closeness to the Antarctic circle this southern 
part of Chile is not too cold. On it graze the sheep which 
make Chile a big wool and mutton exporter. Here also is 
Magallanes, southernmost city in the world. 


5 


6) Lakes and Forests — Rain, rain, rain — that is the story 

? of the sodden region between Chiloe Island and Con- 
cepcion. This is the Switzerland of Chile, vacationland of 
lakes among green mountains. At higher altitudes where 
the snow never melts there are magnificent ski trails. 

This section is Chile’s new frontier, where forests are 
being burned to make way for new settlers. Here, too, are 
the Araucanian Indians and the fishermen. The Spaniards 
fought the warlike Araucanians from the 16th through the 
19th century and never quite subdued them. Now about 
100,000 Indians live in the mountainous lakeland and 
proudly call themselves the mapuches — people of the land. 


Fishing Grounds Off Chiloe Island 


Around -Chiloe swarm all kinds of fish, from the world’s 
biggest swordfish to two-inch lampreys that are served like 
spaghetti. Famed Chilean fish are the congrio and corvina, 
caught 50 miles out at sea by fishermen who use nothing 
but oars to move their little boats. 


6) Cities and Haciendas — “Chile is the pleasantest country 

¢) in Latin America. Never have I met more charming 
people.” Such is John Gunther’s impression of Chile, par- 
ticularly the central valley. This valley snuggles between 
the coastal hills and the inland Andes Mountains. The Andes 
link more than 300 peaks that are higher than America’s 
Mt. Whitney and include Aconcagua, loftiest mountain in 
the hemisphere (22,834 ft.). 

The central valley has been shaken repeatedly by terrific 
earthquakes. This is a grim problem because most of Chile's 
industrial and agricultural areas as well as 80 per cent of 
the population are located in the valley. The valley's head 
and heart is Santiago, Chile’s capital. Founded in 1541 by 
the Spanish soldier Valdivia, Santiago has the most beautiful 
natural setting of any Latin American capital outside of 
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Rio de Janeiro. On the coast beyond Santiago is Valparaiso, 
Chile’s most important port. 

In these cities you will find a cross-section of the Spanish- 
speaking Chilean population. About 25 per cent of it is of 
Irish-Scotch, Basque, or Spanish descent. The other 70 per 
cent is mestizo (Spanish-Indian), with the white strain 
predominant, so that Chileans are lighter than most Latin 
Americans. Because of the isolation and roughness of much 
of their land, the Chileans are tougher and more vigorous 
than most Latin Americans. 

Typical of the upper class’ high culture is Gabriela Mistral, 
poetess and winner of this year’s Nobel Prize in literature. 
More foreign students come to Chile’s National University 
in Santiago than to any American university. 

A marvelous climate, loamy soil, and mountain streams 
enable the central valley to grow practically anything, from 
wheat and alfalfa to honeydew melons and grapes. 

This 550-mile-long valley is the food basket of Chile. 
However, even its fertility is not enough to feed all the 
people. Although Chile is as large as Texas, only five per 
cent of the country is suited for agriculture. 

The valley is dominated by the haciendas, which are 
huge estates or ranches. Two of. the largest haciendas are 
each equal to half the size of Rhode Island. About 90 per 
cent of the limited agricultural acreage of Chile is owned by 
only 500 families, Without redistribution of Chile’s farmland, 
the Chilean farm laborers can never hope to raise their 
standard of living. 

The hacienda owners are charming, hospitable, and 
cultured gentlemen who run their estates with a stern but 
fatherly hand. They generally vote their inquilinos (tenant 
farmers) in a block for whatever political candidate promises 
to safeguard their nearly tax-free hacienda life. Some 
haciendas are modern, and their inquilinos are well off. But 
most ranches have no modern machinery. 


Inquilino Always in Debt to Proprietor 


Three hundred days a year the inquilino toils in the 
wheatfields and vineyards. He seldom gets out of debt to the 
hacienda proprietor, and his wage is but about 12 cents 
a day. 

He is often tubercular and illiterate, and has only a tiny 
plot of garden on which to raise food for his family. He 
burns eucalyptus and thorn twigs in empty oil cans to cook 
his meal of maté (tea), corn gruel and onions. His cottage 
is made of twigs, straw, and mud. Inside there may be an 
old iron bed, a sewing machine, holy pictures on the dirty 
walls, a few straw chairs, and a sputtering candle. The death 
tate among children is the highest recorded rate in the world, 

Many of the haciendas devote much land to cattle pastur- 
age, hiring the huaso (cowboy) in addition to inquilinos. 
A more independent fellow, the huaso takes great pride 
in his leather chaps, brightly-patterned poncho (a shoulder 
blanket with slit for the head), thick, carved wooden stirrups, 
huge spurs, and high felt-lined saddle. 


4 Mines and Desert — Just below the Peru-Bolivia-Chile 

boundary lies a desert mountain section of Chile which 

she seized from her two northern neighbors at the end of 

the 19th century. Once part of the ocean, most of this dusty 

land never has any rain. It is parched and blazing, one of 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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The Yalta Secret 
What Happened: Another hush-hush 
secret is out of the bag now. And that’s 
the price Stalin demanded for declaring 
war on Japan. The State Department 
recently released for publication an 
agreement secretly coricluded at the 
Yalta Conference about a year ago 
among President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Generalissimo Stalin. 

Under the provisions of this agree- 
ment, the Russians were promised: (1) 
preservation of the status quo in Outer 
Mongolia (which means this former 
Chinese region keeps its pro-Russian 
government); (2) the cession to the 
Soviet Union of the Kuriles, southern 
Sakhalin and nearby islands; and (3) 
concessions from China, including spe- 
cial rights for the Russians in the port of 
Dairen, a Soviet lease on Port Arthur 
as a naval base, and the joint operation 
(by Russia and China) of the Man- 
churian railroads. 

In return, Russia agreed to enter the 
fight against Japan within two or three 
months after the defeat of Germany. 

This secret agreement was so closely 
guarded that even Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes who attended the 
Yalta Conference did not know of it 
until September 2, 1945. 

What's Behind It: The agreement, of 
necessity, had to be “top secret,” for 
had it been disclosed at the time it 
might have provoked a Japanese at- 
tack on Russia while Russia was still 
engaged in her war with Germany. 
Granted that, the question still re- 
mains — did we pay too stiff a price 
for Russia’s brief participation in the 
Pacific war? On this point, there are 
several different opinions 


Four U. S. Cardinals 


What American 
Catholic prelates received their red hats 
last month. They are the former Arch- 
bishops Francis J. Spellman of New 
York, Edward Mooney of Detroit, 
Samuel A. Stritch of Chicago, and John 
J. Glennon of St. Louis. This raises the 
total number of cardinals in the United 
States to five. The fifth is Dennis J. 
Cardinal Dougherty of Philadelphia. 

Breaking precedent, the Cardinals- 
designate Spellman of New York, Glen- 
non of St. Louis and Tien of China flew 
from the United States to Rome to par 
ticipate in the ceremonies. 

What’s Behind It: It is believed in 
church circles that the international 
character of the Roman Catholic 
Church has been considerably strength- 
ened by the wide geographical repre- 
sentation given in the new Sacred Col- 
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Map shows what Russia gained at Yalta Conference. Did we pay too much? 


Soviets Go to Polls 


What Happened: The one election 
whose results could have been safely 
predicted in advance was the election 
held in the Soviet Union last month. 
With a single slate in the field, the re- 
sult of the election was no surprise to 
anyone. The official (and only) ticket 
won hands down. 

Over 100,000,000 Soviet citizens 
went to the polls to “elect” 1,140 depu- 
ties (representatives) to the two cham- 
bers of the Supreme Soviet (Parlia- 
ment). This was the first national bal- 
loting in Russia since 1937. 

In a campaign speech on the eve of 
the elections, Generalissimo Stalin an- 
nounced a new five-year plan aimed at 
increasing Russian industrial produc- 
tion to “guarantee our country against 
any eventuality.” He blamed the two 
world wars on capitalist economy and 
predicted that Russian scientists would 
“not only catch up with but surpass 
those abroad.” 

What’s Behind It: More important 
than the “elections” is Stalin’s election 
speech. It is the official pronouncement 
of Soviet domestic and foreign policy 

the new so-called “party line” or of- 
ficial policy of the government. For 
this reason his words will be carefully 
studied for an indication of how far 
Russia is willing to cooperate with her 
wartime Allies in a joint effort to main- 
tain peace. (See major article in next 
week's issue.) 


Korea United 


What Happened: At least econom- 
ically, Korea is again united. After a 
three-weeks’ conference at Seoul, capi- 
tal of Korea, the Soviet and American 
military commissions have agreed to 
permit commerce and travel between 
the Russian-occupied northern zone 
and the American-occupied southern 
zone. 

The joint communique by the two 
commands announced that railroad, 
motor and waterborne transportation 
between the two zones will henceforth 
be allowed, also an exchange of mail 
and the establishment of radio broad- 
casting frequencies within the country. 
However, the present division of Korea 
into two separate military zones at the 
38th Parallel will continue. 

Another two-power commission is to 
be created to help Korea achieve po- 
litical independence after a 5-year 
trusteeship — as promised by the Big 
Three at the Moscow Conference last 
December. The next step will be the 
establishment ot a Korean temporary 
government in cooperation with native 
democratic elements and parties. 

What's Behind It: The decision of the 
Russo-American military commission 
will now make it possible for Koreans 
residing in the  wholly-agricultural 
American zone to exchange their pro- 
duce (chiefly rice) for manufactured 
commodities, and for electric power in 
the northern (Russian) zone. 
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Harold L. Ickes 


Honest Harold Quits 


What Happened: Making an exit as 
explosive as his own personality, the 
Old Curmudgeon left President Tru- 
man’s Cabinet. The Old Curmudgeon 
is Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior for 13 years, who gave himself 
the nickname. 

Ickes resigned because of a row with 
President Truman over his nomination 
of Edwin W. Pauley as Undersecretary 
of the Navy. ‘I don’t care to stay in an 
Administration where I am expected to 
commit perjury for the sake of the 
party,” the Old Curmudgeon declared. 

He was referring to testimony that 
had been given before the Senate Naval 
Committee in hearings on Pauley’s 
qualifications. Ickes told the Commit- 
tee that Pauley, California oil man and 
former treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, had suggested that 
he could get contributions to the Demo- 
cratic party from oil men if the Federal 
Government would drop attempts to 
win title to oil lands off the California 
coast, Pauley denied that he had ever 
made such a proposition, and President 
Truman later said that Mr. Ickes might 
have been mistaken in his testimony. 

In leaving, Ickes warned President 
Truman of the danger of submitting to 
the kind of political pressure which led 
to the Teapot Dome scandal over Navy 
oil reserves in Harding’s Administra- 
tion. 

Ickes wrote in his letter of resigna- 


1946 


sooner, as the President wished. In his 


_ answer, Mr. Truman said that the next 


day, February 15, would be about right. 

What’s Behind It: It was generally be- 
lieved that Ickes’ testimony and resig- 
nation shattered Pauley’s chances of be- 
ing confirmed as Undersecretary of the 
Navy. At the same time, his action put 
President Truman, as well as Congres- 
sional Democrats, on the spot. Whether 
they voted for or against Pauley, the 
whole incident would still be political 
ammunition for the Republicans in the 
next campaign. 

The last of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s original 1932 Cabinet, the 71- 
year-old Curmudgeon was considered 
one of the ablest Cabinet officers. He 
also has the nickname “Honest Harold,” 
because billions of dollars were spent 
under his supervision of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior without a hint of 
scandal. 








tion that he would quit March -31 or 















Omaha World-Herald 


Picketing the U. S. Senate 


Filibuster Wins 


What Happened: The Senate went 
back to work after a three weeks’ filibus- 
ter by Southern Democrats against the 
Fair Employment Practices bill. Legis- 
lative machinery started moving again 
after a move to limit debate to two 
hours per Senator failed by eight votes. 
Such a closure motion requires the sup- 
port of two-thirds of the Senate. 

As agreed before the Southern Sena- 
tors would allow the closure vote to be 
taken, the FEPC has been returned to 
“inactive” status on Senate calendar. 

What’s Behind It: Although more 
Senators favored the FEPC bill than 
opposed it, those “agin” it fought 


-harder. It is unlikely that the measure 


will be considered again by this session 
of Congress. 


U. S. Accuses Peron 


What Happened: Uncle Sam pointed 
an accusing tinger at the “colonels’ gov- 
ernment” of Argentina, charging it with 
active support of the Nazis during the 
war. Colonel Juan Peron, Presidential 
candidate and virtual dictator of the 
country, stands exposed as a_ secret 
member of a worldwide network of Axis 
agents who are still plotting to protect 
enemy interests. 

These accusations are in a 40,000- 
word “Blue Book” recently issued by 
the State Department to all Latin 
American diplomatic missions in Wash- 
ington, 

The United States charged that: 

(1) the Argentine government col- 
laborated with enemy agents for im- 
portant espionage purposes damaging 
to the war effort of the United States; 

(2) Nazi leaders and organizations 
have combined with Argentine totali- 
tarian groups to create a Nazi-Fascist 
stete there; 

(3) the Argentine government con- 
spired with the enemy to undermine 
governments in neighboring countries 
in order to line them up in a pro-Axis 
bloc; 

(4) the Argentine government pro- 
tected the enemy in economic matters 
in order to preserve Axis industrial and 
commercial power in Argentina; 

(5) the Argentine government con- 
spired with the enemy to obtain arms 
from Germany. 

What’s Behind It: There is little that 
is new in these accusations. But this is 
the first time that they have been 
backed by documentary evidence. What 
effect they will have on the coming Ar- 
gentine elections remains to be seen. 

















New York Post 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow 
























International 


Times Square deserted as New Yorkers stay home because of tug boat strike. 


New Wage-Price Policy 


What Happened: “Within certain 
limits,” wages and prices can go up. 
After weeks of consideration President 
Truman announced a higher national 
wage-price policy. The National Wage 
Stabilization Board approve 
wage increases that fit into the “general 
pattern” of pay 
since V-J Day. This means increases of 
between 15 and 20 per cent 


can now 


1 
agreements reached 


The price line is pushed back by 
allowing industries which have given 
approved wage increases to ask for price 
relief without 
period previously required. If the Price 
Administrator finds that any industry 
is in a position of hardship due to the 
higher wages, he can grant price in- 
creases that would permit the industry 
to earn profits equal to those earned in 
the base period of 1936-1939. 

Top authority in directing the policy 
was given to former OPA chief Chester 
Bowles, who now heads the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. Paul Porter, 
chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, took over the OPA 
duties, 

The new policy made possible a set- 


waiting the six months 


tlement of the steel strike by permitting’ 


an increase of $5 a ton in the price of 
steel. The steel companies agreed to 
pay the United Steel Workers the 18% 
cents-an-hour wage increase previously 
proposed by President Truman. 

Another strike ended when General 
Motors settled with their electrical work- 
ers for an hourly pay rise of 18% cents. 
General Motors automobile workers held 
out for 19% cents, however. 

Residents of three of the nation’s key 
cities felt the power of the strike 


weapon. In New York City, all normal 


business was suspended for 18 hours 
when a tugboat workers’ strike produced 
a critical fuel shortage. Pittsburgh had 
no bus and trolley service or heat and 
power for schools and business buildings 
for 20 hours because of a power strike. 
Philadelphians had no _ transportation 
service for almost 48 hours when transit 
workers walked out. Ways were found 
to get the men back to work in each 
case. 

What’s Behind It: As President Tru- 
man pointed out, something had to be 
done to get the goods moving on those 
assembly lines. He chose to relax price 
encourage em- 


controls somewhat to 


ployers to grant wage incredses. He 
hoped thus to avoid strikes. More goods 
will now be available, but you must be 
prepared to pay more for them. 
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Full Employment’ 

What Happened: “Full” employinent 
became “maximum” employment in the 
compromise jobs bill passed by both 
houses of Congress. 

The law provides for an economic 
“brain trust,” called the Council of 
Economic Advisers to the President. 
Their job will be to recommend policies 
that would promote free enterprise and 
maintain employment. 

Beginning in.1947, the President igs 
authorized to make an annual “economic 
report” to Congress. It will outline the 
employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power picture for the year ahead, 
and make recommendations for achiey- 
ing the goal of maximum employment. 

What’s Behind It: The bill gives the 
President leeway to work out an effec- 
tive employment program. But appro- 
priations for any employment programs 
must come from Congress. 


Wyatt’s Housing Plan 

What Happened: A bold plan to lick 
the housing shortage was outlined by 
recently appointed Housing Expediter 
Wilson Wyatt. Confident that it can be 
done, Wyatt called for the country to 
build 2,700,000 new homes in the next 
22 months — 1,200,000 of them in 1946, 

President Truman urged Congress to 
approve the program, which specifies 
that most of the new dwellings must be 
built to cost $6,000 or less or to rent for 
not more than $50 a month. Priorities 
for half of all available construction ma- 
terials will be given for homes in this 
classification, Other features of Wyatt's 
plan are: 

(1) Triple the number of workers in 
the building trades by recruiting and 
training 1,500,000 new ones by the 
middle of 1947; (2) a Congressional 
appropriation of $600,000,000 for pre- 
mium payments to spur the output of 
scarce materials; (3) $250,000,000 
more to sponsor research by private 
groups on new construction materials 
and methods; (4) prefabrication of 
250,000 homes this year and 600,000 
in 1947; (5) price ceilings on old and 
new houses and on city building lots; 
(6) postponement of all non-essential 
construction for the rest of the year to 
make materials and labor available for 
veterans’ houses and other essential 
projects. 

What’s Behind It: Mr. Wyatt empha- 
sized that this is an emergency situation, 
and we cannot have “building as usual 
If Congress sustains its original enthu- 
siasm for the plan, the 1,200,000 fam 
ilies now living with other families may 
get a chance to “undouble” by the 
of the year. 
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ROBERT FULTON (1765-1815) Father of the Steamboat 


Now that ocean liners cross the Atlantic in four days, it is difficult te remem- 
ber that ships once depended on wind for their speed. 

Such was the state of navigation when Robert Fulton was born in Little Brit- 
ain, Pennsylvania. Fulton’s earliest interest was drawing, and in 1786 he went 
to London to study art. There he turned to engineering. Within a few years, he 
invented machines for sawing marble, spinning flax, and twisting rope, as 
well as an inclined plane to replace canal locks. 

When he turned his talent to a steam-propelled ship, Fulton was able to 
learn from the failure of Fitch, Rumsey, and other steamboat builders. Al- 
though Fulton did not originate any of its parts, he is credited with the inven- 
tion of the steamboat. He was the first to put together a steamboat that could 
be used successfully for &mmercial purposes. 
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CRANK AND THE \{¥EY WONDERFUL, 2. In later years, his inventive genius produced many new machines. 


f PADDLE WHEELS (age, 808. IT $7} | In 1800, Fulton developed a submarine torpedo boat, but could not 
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apa wae A) interest the French or British governments in it. 
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1.Bob Fulton liked to fish, but he did not enjoy 
the hard work of poling the boat. He figured 
out an easier way when he was 14 years old. 



















THE MACHINERY WAS 
700 HEAVY / (4 TRY 
AGAIN WITH A 
, STRONGER HULL, 


3. RobertLivingston, our min- 


ister to France, then interested ; 
Fulton in steamboats. When || >" C'°wds gathered on New York wharves to jeer as the Clermont 


he tostedt fe Sat buchen tlh began its first voyage in August, 1807. They stayed to cheer as the 
Seine in 1803, it broke in two | | Strange boat steamed steadily up the Hudson. 


and sank beneath the river. Jock WK, \ 


8UT / CANT 60 ALL RIGHT, IF YOU 
AHEAD WITHOUT KEEP MY NAME SECRET. |: 
/ DONT WANT 70 BE 
LAUGHED AT FOR 
SPENDING MONEY 
ON ¥ULTON'S FOLLY! =" 
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4. Fulton’s second attempt proved successful. 


He then returned to America to build a 
steamboat to navigate the Hudsen River 
between New York and Albany. 

























BY HOWARD K> PEASE 


PART 5 


HE Creole Trader, that rusty 
little tramp, steamed once more 
on her course across the slate-col- 
ored waters of the Gulf. 

To Larry, lying weary and spent in 
his upper bunk, this hour of rest brought 
soothing contentment. Drowsily he 
watched the shadows of the waves, re- 
flected through the open port, march 
backward on the crossbeams just above 
his head. Noon, he judged, was drawing 
near — time for him to stand his watch. 

Footsteps, descending the stairs into 
the forecastle, roused him. Bilge’s deep 
voice rang out through the forenoon 
stillness. “Well, Mouse, youse about 
ready to eat and go on watch? It’s al- 
most eleven-ihirty.” 

Larry sighed and, throwing back his 
blanket, slipped to the floor 

“Unless a feller is laid up in a sick 
bay,” Bilge resumed, “he’s expected to 
pull an oar with the rest of us. We ain't 
got no extra hands on this steamer, let 
me tell you.” 

Without replying, Larry picked up his 
shoes and crossed to the bench. He 
guessed he’d not mention how he ached 
in every muscle, nor that he was so tired 
that he could scarcely think. No, he'd 
better act like a man and keep his date 
with that darned shovel down there in 
the bunkers. 

At length he looked up. “Have you 
seeneSambo around?” he asked. 











Bilge grinned as he pulled off his blue 
cotton shirt in preparation for his work 
below deck. “You bet I have. That bar- 
nacle dog was chasing round the boat 
deck a while back with one of those 
dirty seamen in charge of him. The Old 
Man musta taken a liking to that dog of 
yourn.” 

“Sambo su#e knows how to make a 
tellow like him,” Larry declared. “He's 
got brains — that dog has.” 

“What kind of dog is he, anyway? A 
spaniel?” There was a puzzled expres- 
sion on Bilge’s dark face. 

“No, he ain’t exactly a spaniel,” the 
boy explained. “At first we thought he 
was a wire-haired fox terrier, he was so 
shaggy. Of course he wasn’t, though; 
he’s too black and curly.” Larry pon- 
dered the question for a moment as he 
tied his shoes. “I reckon he’s just a dog,” 
he ended lamely. 

“A mongrel, huh?” 

Larry stood up, and, meeting Bilge’s 
fixed gaze, he smiled. “Just between you 
and me, Bilge, I suppose Sambo might 
be a mongrel; but I won't admit it to 
anyone else — see? He's a downright 
fine dog — that’s what he is.” 

Bilge, chuckling, stepped forward and 
gave Larry a friendly pat on the shoul- 
der. “Now your're talking, brother. 
Sambo’s pedigree’ll be just a little secret 
between us two, eh?” 

“You bet.” 


%& Larry, 





' got mixed up in this business. Youse 


SYNOPSIS OF 
EARLIER INSTALMENTS: 


ARRY MATHEWS and 
his dog, Sambo, are res- 
cued from the police by 
Bilge Murphy. Bilge gets 
Larry a job as stoker on the 
Creole Trader, a. tramp 
freighter bound for the 
East. On his first shift as a 
coal passer, Larry forgets an 
order and discovers a heavy 
old sea chest buried in a 
bunker, and thereby makes 
an enemy of the chief en- 
gineer. He goes on deck and 
discovers that the boatswain 
is about to throw Sambo 
overboard because the offi- 
# cers refug permission to 
keep him. Larry pleads’ for 
Sambo’s life, but Sambo is 
tossed into the sea and 
Larry jumps after him. 
When the boy is losing 
hope, he finds the lifebuoy 
tossed after him, and short- 
ly after that, the ship picks 
them up. Larry isa heroto = 
the crew. 
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The man’s glance swept the deserted 
tier of bunks, then came to rest again on 
Larry. He spoke in lowered tones. 
“Mouse, what was it the chief wanted to 
know about an old sea chest?” 

An expression of surprise flitted 
across the boy’s features. “Why,” he 
stammered, “you heard him?” 

“Never mind how I know,” the man 
returned. “I’m just wondering how you 


better let the chief alone.” 

“T know it, Bilge. Sure, I didn’t mean 
to get into any trouble; but I forgot 
what the Kangaroo told me about draw- 
ing certain bunkers. I got into the wrong 
one and uncovered this box.” ~ 

“What did it look like?” 

“It was smooth — just a mighty old 
sea chest. It was padlocked, too.” 

“Yeah, it would be, all right.” 

Larry looked up quickly. “What's in 
that chest, Bilge?” 

“Something, Mouse, that you better 
not know about.” 

“But you know about it.” 

Bilge came close. “Well, I might make 
a pretty good guess; but I can take care 
of myself. You can’t.” He stood facing 
with his back against the 
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“Now, Mouse, what did you do with 
that chest?” 

He’d better go slow and not say any- 
thing about that chest. If it was to be a 
weapon in his hands, then he ought not 
to let anyone know its place of conceal- 
ment; and if the chief engineer desired 
it, in return the man would have to 
make certain promises. 

“Pipe up, Mouse,” said Bilge impa- 
tiently. “Out with it. Where did you 
put that chest?” 

Larry regarded the man fixedly; and 
as he took in the expression of friendly 
interest, he instantly forgot his resolve. 
“I hid it, Bilge —in the port bunkers.” 

“Now, that’s talking, brother.” A 
smile of satisfaction stole over the fire- 
man’s features. He turned immediately 
toward the stairs. 

In silence Larry watched the stoker 
swing lithely up the steps to deck. How 
much, he asked himself, did Bilge know 
about this secret cargo? 

Larry’s reflections were cut short by 
the arrival of Toppy and Swede Jorgen- 
son. At the last moment before going 
on watch they had evidently come back 
to their quarters to doff their shirts and 
get their sweat rags. 

“Ready fer yer 
asked the cockney. 

“Oh, sure.” The boy’s tone was clear, 
confident. 

“Yah, he’s got grit, the kid has,” re- 
marked the Swede. “He knows how to 
get along on this ship.” 

“Guts, I calls it,’ amended Toppy. 
“Strike me pink if ever I seen anythink 
like wot ’e done this mornin’ — jumpin’ 
overboard an’ savin’ ’is lil bow-wow. 
Yeh, guts, I calls it.” 

Under this well meaning praise Larry 
flushed. He strode across to the steps | 
and, with a new feeling of assurance, 
climbed to deck. 

The clang of the messman’s triangle 
sent him hurrying aft. Seated at the long | 
mess table with the three men on his| 
watch he ate his fill of split-pea soup, | 
beef stew, boiled cabbage, and raisin 
rolls. He finished alone and rose only 
when he heard a bell strike once far 
down in the engine room. Ten to twelve: 
time to change watch. Hurriedly he 
stepped into the starboard alleyway and 


wartch, Mouse?” 





made for the stokehole fiddley. 

When he jumped to the plates of the | 
stokehole flooring he turned to find 
Bilge Murphy at his side. The fireman 
motioned him toward the incline lead- | 
ing to the bunkers. There, with the draft | 
of the furnaces falling away behind 
them, the man paused, 

“Listen, Mouse,” he began in a hoarse 
whisper, “just because you told me 
where you hid that chest, I don’t want 
you to think that I’m going to tell — 
see?” 





(Continued on next page) 
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THE OVERHAND 
DELIVERY 


by 
BOB FELLER 
Speed Ball King 


of the American League 
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@ The overhand delivery should be started high so the 
pitch slants down and across the plate making it diffi- 
cult for the batter to meet the ball squarely. Many 
pitchers rise on their toes fo get every inch of height 
into their overhand delivery. 











@ If you’re aiming at big- 
league pitching form, you'll 
want to throw in with all the 
solid nourishment, zesty fla- 
vor in that famous “Breakfast 
of Champions,” Wheaties 
with milk and fruit. As Bob 
Feller puts it, ‘Wheaties 
really deliver the goods. 
They’re my favorite breakfast 








@ Bring your arm directly over your shoulder in a ver- 
tical arc. Dotted lines show approximate positions of 
arm if three-quarters or sidearm delivery is used. Three- 
quarters is the most natural and most popular delivery, and 


is used by the majority of big league pitchers. 


dish,’’ says buzz-ball Bob. 
‘‘That’s why I’m suggesting 
you give Wheaties a try. I’m 
willing to bet you'll string 











along with Wheaties from 
then on.” 


“Breakfast 
of 


Champions” 





@ Give your wrist a downward snap as the ball is re- 
leased—and follow through. The overhand delivery gives 
you a natural “hop” or “rise"’ on your fast ball, a nat- 


ural “hook” or “drop” on your curve ball. 


Get champion coaching on big-league pitching 
form in “Want to be a Baseball Champion?” edited 
by baseball professor, Lew. Fonseca. Take the tips 
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WITH MILK AND FRUIT 





“‘Wheaties"’ and “Breakfast of Champions" are regis- 
tered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


of such pitching stars as Bob Feller, Bucky Walters. 
Your Wheaties package tells you how to get your 
copy of this exciting 32-page baseball manval. 
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ED has a lot of merit badges, but you’d 

guess he’s an Eagle Scout even. when 
he’s not in uniform. How? He’s a born 
leader! Ted is the kind of fellow who pitches 
in when the gang has a job to do. He’s a 
leader, not a boss. And boy does he believe 
in the eleventh Scout Law! 


THE ELEVENTH SCOUT LAW IS. . . Cleanli- 
ness! Ted knows that to be a leader he must 
be an example for the other fellows. Uni- 
forms pressed, shoes shined, and hair combed 
just right . . . that’s Ted. He uses Wildroot 
Cream-Oil, too, because it keeps his hair in 
place all day, and doesn’t have a sissy smell. 
In fact, Ted suggests that all the fellows use 
Wildroot Cream-Oil because it’s the easy 
way to keep looking your best. 


GET IT TODAY! Ask for Wildroot Cream-Oil 
at your barber or drug counter. See how little 
it takes to keep your hair well groomed all 
day. It’s easy on the pocket book, too. 
Remember, non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream- 
Oil contains LANOLIN! For your 10 day 
trial supply send 10c to Wildroot Company, 


Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. Dept. SM-C. 
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SOARE WELL Str eRe Using 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


FORMULA 


~~ 
«+. AND TUNE IN: The 
Woody Herman Show 
every Friday night on 
ABC (Blue) Network. 














WILDROOT CREAM-OIL 


Secret Cargo 
(Continued from page 15) 


Larry nodded in appreciation. Bilge 
was evidently to be trusted after all. 
In the starboard bunkers Larry found 
the Kangaroo at work near his wheel- 
barrow. 

“The chief's been wyting to see you, 
kid. He’s got a grouch on.” 

“That so?” Larry gave the coal passer 
a searching glance. “I guess I expected 
as much,” he admitted. “Here, I'll finish 
filling the barrow.” 

Alone once more, Larry set about his 
work. There was no haste, no lost mo- 
tion this time; he lifted his shovel in 
steady, regular strokes, his mind ab- 
sorbed in his coming meeting with the 
chief engineer. But it was not until he 
made several trips to the stokehole and 
was again filling his barrow that he was 
confronted by Mr. Traynor. 

“Oh, here you are!” sang out the 
man, coming up behind him. “We meet 
again at last.” 

At the sarcastic tone Larry stood erect 
and regarded his superior with a firm 
glance. “Yes, sir,” he replied. Shucks, 
there was no sense in his heart thump- 
ing like that. 

The chief came closer. The heavy 
shoulders leaned toward the boy; the 
pale eyes blazed, “Now that we ain't 
likely to be interrupted, Snipe, I got a 
lot to say to you.” 

“Yes, sir.” Uneasy, Larry shifted his 
weight from one foot to the other. His 
hands held tightly to the handle of his 
shovel. 

“Where did you put that sea chest?” 

The question came like the snap of a 
whip, sudden, hard, and ruthless. For a 
second the boy stared ut the unshaven 
jaws, at the pink cheeks; then, in a 
tone of studied politeness, he answered. 
“If I tell you where I hid that chest, Mr. 
Traynor, just what can I expect from 
you for the rest of this trip?” 

“Expect from me?” An oath burst 
from the man’s thick lips. “Whadda you 
mean, you little wharf rat?” 

“Just this,” the boy explained loftily: 
“ever since I came aboard you’ve been 
bullying me. I want it to quit, see? I 
don’t want any interfering in my affairs. 
I aim to do my work, and I expect you 
to leave me alone.” 

There, it was out! — this speech which 
he had hoped to put across in Bilge 
Murphy’s best manner. 

The chief’s round face flushed crim- 
son with rage. Yet when he spoke his 
voice was low and keen as a wintry 
wind. “So you think I'll make you prom- 
ises, do you? And just who do you think 
you are — the skipper? Kid, you got the 
lowest job aboard this ship, barring 
none. Better let that sink in.” He took a 
step nearer. “While you're on this tub 









you'll do just what I say — understand? 


q 


Every time I snap my fingers you 4 


dance.” 

He was close now, so close that Larry 
could fee] the vibrant intensity of the 
man’s suppressed anger. Slowly the boy 
backed away, still clutching the shovel. 
His throat moved convulsively. 

“Then, Mr. Traynor,” he jerked out, 
“you'll never know where that chest of 
yours is!” 

And as he stood there with his back 
to the steel wall, his pulse beating loud- 
ly in his ears, the chief engineer swooped 
and, with two grimy hands, caught his 
right arm. 

“Now I think you'll tell me.” His 
fingers, biting into the flesh, slowly 
twisted. 

In that grip of iron Larry struggled 
helplessly. The shovel dropped to the 
flooring with a clang. The man’s breath 
was hot on his cheek. Despair clutched 
his heart. In that instant all his firm re- 
solve fell away. 

“Don't,” he whimpered, “don’t!” 

“Maybe you'll tell me now, eh?” 

“No, I won't —” between closed teeth 
— “never.” 

“Is that so! Yeah, fall down on your 
knees, little boy. That’s right. Better 
say your prayers, too. That hurting, heh? 
Now will you tell?” 

“Ouch! You'll break my arm!” 

“Well, what of it?” 

As the man continued to twist his arm 
Larry squirmed in agony. “Wait a min- 
ute — please. I don’t want that chest. 
I'll get it for you — if only you promise 
— to leave me alone — afterward.” 

“And will you give me your word not 
to blab?” 

“Yes — yes. I'll promise. I don’t want 
to get mixed up in any of your affairs.” 

“Now, that’s better.” The chief loos- 
ened his hold. “Where’d you put it?” 

The boy swayed against the bulk- 
head, his face white and drawn. “It’s in 
the port bunkers,” he brought out at 
last. 

The chief gave a grunt of satisfaction. 
“You lead the way, Snipe, and I'll fol- 
low. I guess you and me can come to 
some sort of agreement. As long as you 
don’t interfere in my business, I'll not 
bother you.” 

Larry, lantern and shovel in hand, 
stumbled down the alleyway toward 
the port bunkers. He heard above the 
noise of the engines the crunch of Mr. 
Traynor’s shoes on the coal dust. 

Far down the port alley he paused. 
“I put the chest here,” he said simply. 
“Just covered it up. I'll have it out ina 
minute.” 

“Go to it, then. Quick!” 

Larry hung the lantern on a wooden 
partition and plunged his shovel into 
the black mass of coal. Swiftly he flung 
the fuel aside, while the dust rose i® 
clouds about him. 

The seconds ran into minutes, ang 
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| still no chest did the boy uncover. A 
" steadily mounting fear invaded his mind. 








ry Had he made a mistake? No, this was 

the the place. 

Oy “Well, where is it?” The chief's tone 

vel. was harsh and cold. “If you're trying to 
put anything over on me, kid, you'll 

yut, pay for it—remember that. Where's 

t of that chest?” 

In desperation the boy went on with 
ack his work. “It must be here — it must be.” 
ud- The words came half smothered from 
ped his lips. 

his The chief leaned closer. He slid his 
cap back on his bald head and wiped 
His the moisture from his brow. Larry, 
ywly glancing up quickly, saw that the round 
face had gone a pasty white. Surprise 
gled made the boy catch his breath. Had it 
| the been anger that he perceived he would 
eath have taken it as a matter of course, but 
ched there instead was sheer fright. 
n re- Larry stopped shoveling and faced 


the man. “This is where I hid the chest, 
sir,” he said, breathing heavily. “I'm 
right sure I’ve made no mistake, Mr. 


teeth Traynor, It’s gone.” 

For a full minute the man stared at 
your Larry’s pallid features. Apparently his 
Better years Of bossing the black gang had 
, heh? given him some insight into human na- 


ture; certainly in that strained expres- 
sion on the boyish face he read baffled 
surprise rather than guile or deception. 















































is arm “It’s gone, then.” The words fell from 
2 min- Mr. Traynor’s lips like a cry of despair. 
chest. He looked around as if he half hoped to 
romise find the battered sea chest lying near at . 
6 them in the gloom. Abruptly he seemed / dg A 
yrd not to gather himself together; his brows 
wrinkled in thoughtful deliberation. Instead of jumpin' to a jukebox 
t want “Who else knows about this chest?” de- 
fairs.” manded the chief. “Did you tell any- she beat her gums in the parlor 
ef loos- body where you put it?” ; . 
t it?” “Yes, I did tell someone.” and ogled tintypes in the family 
> bulk- “Oh, you did!” Anger flared forth 
“Tt’s in again, bitter, sarcastic. “I suppose you album. Azad when Grandma made 
out at blabbed to the Kangaroo or to Chili con ° 
Carne, eh?” ? gingerbread /. "5 she used to knock 
a Rate to them. . . . I told herself out mixin' and measurin' . 
come to “So Bilge knew, huh?” Mr, Traynor : i 
y as you _ craftily. “Take a tip from me, Today, hep chicks 
I'll not tid, and don’t say nothing about this to ; 
the skipper. He’d make it pretty hot for Just add water to 
n hand, you if he thought you was wise to his ZING! Gingerbread 
towar little game.” 
nove the “I won't, sir. I won’t say a word.” fit for a king or 
h of Mr. “All right, Snipe. Go back to work. 
st. Mum’s the word. Get me?” even your current 
paused. “Yes, sir.” 
1 simply. The chief immediately turned on his KING SIZE CHARACTER 
- out in 4 heel and strode toward the stokehole. 4 





Larry waited until he heard the heavy 
footsteps recede down the incline; then 





1 wooden he slowly dragged his weary legs back 
ovel into to his barrow. The only thing for him to 
, he flung do, he reckoned, was to get his work 


st rose iD 


utes, and | é 


done properly so there could be no 
tmplaints. Thank heavens, the old 


(Continued on next page) 











Baking made easy by Ann Pillsbury! 





Now, it’s easy—it’s FAST and it’s fun to 
bake delicious specialty breads, rolls, 
coffee cakes—golden-crusted and appe- 
tizing! It’s Ann Pillsbury’s new ‘‘No- 


KNEAD” way . . . developed in the new 
Ann Pillsbury Home Service Center. Try 
this recipe yourself. See how fast and easy 
it is. Then send only 25c for Ann Pills- 
bury’s new NO-KNEAD recipe book for 
other grand treats! 

Ann Pillsbury's 


NO-KNEAD TRIPLE TREATS 


Makes 24 Lemon Tea Drops, 1 Cinnamon Loaf 
and 18 Dinner Rolls 


‘A BASIC DOUGH \ 
Soften .. 








3 packages yeast, compressed or dry 

granular, in 
3 cups lukewarm water. 
Blend in 2 tablespoons salt 

\ cup sugar or light corn syrup 

: \% cup melted shortening 
Add 2 eggs 
gredvally 9 cups sifted Pittspury’s Best En- 
ric Fiour; mix until dough is 
well-blended and soft. 
one-third of dough for Lemon Tea 
Drops and chill ——— dough 
— Loaf a Dinner 








_f LEMON TEA Drops \. 


¥ unchilled basic dough to make 24 
small tea muffins. Fill greased, 2 
inch muffin pans } full. 

Combine 4 cup sugar 

ns lemon juice 
3 tablespoons grated lemon rind 





Sprinkle .. about 1 teaspoonful over each 
muffin. 

let rise . . . in warm place (80° to 85° F.) until 
light, about 45 minutes. 

Beke..... at 375° F. for 20 to 25 minutes. 








_f CINNAMON LoaF \ 





Use .. & oe basic dough to make 9x4x3- 
inch loaf. Roll dough to 16x8-inch 
Sprinkle contungle. 
with .. \{ cup brown sugar 
teaspoon cinnamon 
BOW wceee as for jelly roll, starting with 8-inch 
edge; seal edges = place in 
, 9x4x3-inch pa 
let rise ...in warm place (80° to eas? F.) until 
double in bulk, about 2 hours. 
Boke ..... at@75° F. for 1 hour. 








gage rous \_ 


Use .. chilled basic dough to make 18 
dinner rolls. Mold into crescents or 
any desired shape. 

Let rise ... in warm place (80° to 85° F.) until 
double in bulk, about 2 hours. 

Boke ..... at 425° F. for 20 minutes. 














FOR YOUR COLORFUL NO-KNEAD 
RECIPE BOOK, SEND ONLY 25¢ 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


DEPT. M1-46 ° 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN, 








Secret Cargo 
(Continued from page 17) 


chest was gone. Maybe he’d be free of 
it now. 

That night he climbed the ladder to 
the cabin deck, hoping to see Sambo. 
| When he reached the captain’s door 
|he waited a moment in trepidation; then, 
gathering courage, he raised his hand 
and knocked. No answer came. Soon a 
low growl sounded from within; a sec- 
ond Jater a familiar whine brought a 
|flush of pleasure to his cheeks. Sambo 
was scratching on the other side of the 
panel. 

“Who's there?” a 
|length called out. 

“It’s me, sir,” Larry answered lamely. 

“Come in.” 

Timidly the boy entered. At once a 
small black dog was leaping upon him, 
| licking his hand, barking a joyful greet- 
ing. 

“Wanted to see your dog?” 

Larry looked up. The commander of 
| the Creole Trader sat before a desk, evi- 
|dently at work on reports. He had turned 
his head and was surveying his visitor 
with friendly vet tired eyes. 

“Yes, sir,” the boy replied. 
it you’d let me see him, 
then.” 

“Certainly. Glad to have you take him 
for a run about the decks.” Captain Wil- 
liams, swinging about in his swivel chair, 
regarded Larry closely. “What’s your 
name, youngster?” 

“Larry Mathews, sir.” 

“Well, Mathews, how are you feeling 
after your little dip?” 

“I'm right fine, sir. I want to thank 
you for taking care of Sambo.” 

‘Sambo? Oh, there’s no need to be 
grateful, my lad. You see, I like dogs. 
Yes, already I'm getting attached to this 
little fellow of yours, this Sambo, He 
has a way about him.” 

“Just what I always thought,” Larry 
|eagerly agreed. He reached down and 


| patted the curly head. 


weary voice at 


“I wonder 
sir, now and 





“Sorry you got into that trouble, 
| youngster. Ev erything all right now?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


| “Getting along better with the chief?” 

| “Yes, sir.” The answer barely carried 
across the cabin. 

| The man leaned forward, 
eyes suddenly intent. 

| behind your trouble?” 

| At the question Larry’s sense of cau- 

|tion rose. “I made a mistake,” he ad- 

| mitted, “but it’s fixed up now.” 

“Have you noticed anything suspi- 
cious going on?” 

“Anything suspicious?” The boy re- 
peated the words while he fought for 
time. He had promised Chief Engineer 
Traynor not to mention the chest — es- 
pecially not to the skipper. 

“Yes. Just that,” resumed the cap- 


his gray 
“Just what was 








tain. “Our ship got a bad name in Ta 4 


os 
# 


hiti last trip. The French officials ac- 
cused us of smuggling stuff in at their 
port. Have you noticed any packages 
or boxes secreted forward?” 

The question was direct, unmistakable 
in meaning. Larry bit his lip. 

“Well?” Captain Williams was observ- 
ing him intently. 

Larry turned an anxious face to the 
man. “Yes, sir,” he said with reluctance, 
“I guess I did get mixed up with some- 
thing like that. But I promised not to 
say anything about it.” 

“Promised? And whom?” 

“I promised not to tell that, either.” 

For a full minute those gray eyes 
bored into his. The slender hands of 
the man gripped the arms of his swivel 
chair, his teeth bit hard on the stem of 
his pipe. “I’m commander of this ship, 
my boy. Don’t you think I have a right 
to know —a right above everyone else 
on board?” 

The boy returned the captain’s scru- 
tiny. “I can’t tell you that, sir,” he said. 
“I can’t. Please don’t ask me.” 

Anxiously he peered into those deep- 
set eyes, so intense, so searching. Would 
this, he wondered, mean the end of 
Sambo’s safety? Was he buying his own 
security at the dog’s expense? The 
thought came like a stab. He stirred 
restlessly, and at once Sambo was up 
again, pressing against his knee. 

“Very well.” Captain Williams spoke 
with finality. 

Larry’s heart dropped like a leaden 
weight. Apprehensively he took a step 
forward. “And Sambo?” he questioned, 
stifled. “You’re a-going to keep him, sir 
— just like before?” 

With deliberation the master of the 
Creole Trader turned his head. “I don’t 
know,” he said. “I'll have to think that 
over.” 

“You mean — 

“I mean I’m not sure,” snapped the 
man, his tone suddenly cold and hard. 
“Did you answer my questions?” He 
paused, and a frosty smile touched the 
corners of his mouth. “Take him with 
you now, if you like. I'll send a man for- 
ward to bring him back in an hour or so. 
That’s all. Now get out!” 

Larry went. Outside the passageway 
he leaned against the wall, his thoughts 
in a turmoil, while Sambo raced ahead 
for the open deck. To whom did he owe 
allegiance, he asked himself —to Mr. 
Traynor, the. chief of the black gang, or 
to Captain Williams, the master of this 
ship? Did he not owe the captain higher 
loyalty? He was still lost in thought 
when the sharp closing of a door made 
him glance up. Facing him was Bilge 
Murphy. 

(To be continued) 
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THE BANDIT OF SHERWOOD 
FOREST (Columbia. Produced by 
Leonard Picker and Clifford San- 
forth. Directed by George Sher- 
man and Henry Levin.) 


ye 


When you'd finished reading The Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood and His Merrie 
Men back in the dim days of your 
youth, were you disappointed to have 
that four-star outlaw settle down to 
being a respectable citizen? If you 
weren't, your blood’s not as red as ours. 
A country squire never could take the 
place of the gallant bandit we rooted 
for. Our Robin Hood was the fellow 
who was forever stringing his bow for 
a crack shot at tyranny. 

If you've been brooding lo, these 
many years, over our hero’s too proper 
finish, here’s a pleasant refresher. For 
The Bandit of Sherwood Forest might 
as well be called Robin Hood Rides 
Again. 


“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Actually, it’s Robin Hood’s son who 
plays the leading man this time. But 
Robin is around to watch young Robert 
perform, as are Friar Tuck, Will Scar- 
lett, Little John, and the rest. Mr. 
Cornel-Call-Me-Technicolor-Wilde has 
just the right amount of bravado and 
dash for his role as Robin Hood’s son. 

Hollywood has added its own roman- 
tic touches to the Sherwood Forest 
legends. We've always felt that Robin 
Hood and his gang were colorful enough 
without any help from Hollywood. But 
we won't quibble too much, for the 
old Robin Hood theme (the battle 
for the rights of the common man) is 
preserved intact. 

You might be interested to note that 
the old American stand-by, the Western, 
rarely deviates from the Robin Hood 
formula, except in its choice of weapons. 
Which might prove that the ingredients 
of a good adventure yarn are the same 
in any language or any century. 












Robin Hood’s son (Cornel Wilde) gets 
the best of a tyrant (Henry Daniell). 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““The Bandit of S‘i1erwood 
Forest. “Sentimental Journey. “““A Walk 
in the Sun. “““They Were Expendable. 
¥¥“Miss Susie Slagle’s. ““The Seventh 
Veil. ~“Adventure for Two. “““The Bells 
of St. Mary’s. ““Johnny in the Clouds. 

Comedy: “Breakfast in Hollywood. 
“~+Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 

Musical: “““The Hgrvey Girls. ““Yo- 
landa and the Thief. 

Mystery: “Cornered. ““Mildred Pierce. 

Western: ““Abilene Town. ““San An- 
tonio. 












Refreshing pause 
... Have a Coke 

























1. DEAR UNCLE SAM 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. The lowest income for which in- 
come tax returns must be filed is: (a) 
$200; (b) $500; (c) $1,000; (d) 
$2,000. 

2. The pay-as-you-go tax collection 
plan has been in effect since; (a) 1864; 
(b) 1918; (c) 1929; (d) 1943. 

8. Income tax returns need not be 
filed by: (a) children under 21 years; 
(b) Federal employees; (c) farm work- 
ers; (d) members of the armed forces 
overseas. 

4. Returns must be sent in by: (a) 
June Ist; (b) March 15th; (c) April 1st; 
(d) December 31st. 

5. To qualify for use of Form W-2, 
the withholding receipt, one must be: 
(a) a wage earner getting less than 
$5,000 from all sources; (b) a domestic 
servant; (c) ones own boss; (d) a 
farmhand. 

6. To quality as a dependent you 
must be: (a) under 21 years; (b) men- 
tally incompetent; (c) earning less than 
$500 a year; (d) on Federal relief. 

7. “Normal tax” is: (a) average an- 
nual tax; (b) tax before any deductions; 
(c) 3 per cent of income after one 
exemption; (d) tax other than income 
tax. 

8. “Surtax” means: (a) amount of 
exemptions allowed; (b) graduated tax 
in addition to normal tax; (c) deduction 
for business expenses; (d) tax on im- 
ports. 

9. The new tax law applying to 1946 
incomes: (a) reduces taxes; (b) was 
declared unconstitutional; (c) repeals 
the pay-as-you-go plan; (d) was passed 
over the President’s veto. 


ll. FRANCE 

Underline the correct word or phrase, 

1. De Gaulle resigned from his posi- 
tion as: (a) interim President; (b) 
Prime Minister; (c) head of the Social- 
ist party; (d) Army Chief of Staff. 

2. He was succeeded by: (a) Georges 
Bidault; (b) Maurice Thorez; (c) Felix 
Gouin; (d) Albert Lebrun. 

3. De Gaulle resigned because he 
favored: (a) reduction in the defense 
budget; (b) a single-chamber Assembly; 
(c) a strong standing army; (d) a 
Communist program of rehabilitation. 

4. France’s new constitution will be 
drafted by: (a) the present Assembly; 
(b) an Assembly to be elected in May; 
(c) the Socialist party; (d) the Senate. 

5. Gouin is a member of the: (a) 
Communist party; (b) Socialist party; 
(c) Popular Republican party; (d) 
Radical Socialist party. 





QUIZ YOURSELF 


6. The present French Republic is the 
nation’s: (a) first; (b) third; (c) fourth; 
(d) sixth. 

7. The present Assembly is controlled 
by: (a) the Communists; (b) the So- 
cialists; (c) the Popular Republicans; 
(d) a coalition. 

8. Another general election will be 
held: (a) this month; (b) in May; (c) 
in seven years; (d) when the present 
government fails to get a vote of con- 
fidence. 

ill. CURRENT EVENTS 

Complete the sentences by writing 
the correct word in each blank space. 

1. Southern filibustered 
against the Fair 
Practices bill. 

2. Housing Expediter Wilson 
outlined a plan to lick the shortage. 

3. The “Big 3” agreed at — 
that Russia would get the Kurile islands. 

4. Archbishop Spellman of New York 
was nominated to be a —__________. 

5. The U. S. charged Argentina’s 
Juan with Axis plotting. 


WHADDYUNO? 
A GENERAL INFORMATION QUIZ 


(Answers on page 22) 


THEY HIT THE TOP 


There’s more than one way of skin- 
ning a cat, and more than one of getting 
fame and fortune. Can you match these 
bigtimers with their jobs or professions? 


senators 











1. Ice-skating. ( 

radio sports announcing. (_ ) 
. play writing. ( ) 

. prizefighting. ( ) 

. dancing. ( ) 

. cartooning. ( ) 

. swimming. ( ) 

. Clarinet playing. ( ) 

. harpsichord playing. ( ) 
10. baseball playing. (_ ) 

11. detective story writing. ( ) 
12. violin playing. ( ) 

13. tennis playing. ( ) 

14. flying. ( ) 

15. acting and directing. ( ) 


(© CO ~ID UIA C919 


(a) Jascha Heifetz 
(b) Ellery Queen 

(c) Sonja Henie 

(d) Benny Goodman 
(e) Bill Stern 

(f) Bill Tilden 

(g) Orson Welles 

h) G. B. Shaw 

i) Jimmy Doolittle 

j) Wanda Landowska 
k) H. T. Webster 

1) Joe Louis 
n 


1) 
n) Gene Kelly 
n) Johnny Weismuller 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
(o) Dizzy Dean 


Frank Rog 


retired U. S. Army 
major general, is 
an old hand at 
trouble - shooting. 


Whenever Uncle 
Sam has been in- 
volved in “hot” 


diplomatic or mili- 
tary situations in 
the past half cen- 
tury, it is pretty 
certain that McCoy 
was there. Right 
now, he is chair- 
man of the ten- 
nation Far Eastern 
Commission, which advises General 
MacArthur on occupation policies. 

Born in Lewistown, Pennsylvania, 
Frank McCoy is an “army kid,” the son 
of a Civil War brigadier general. His 
graduation from West Point in 1897 
was followed by duty as aide to the 
U. S. military governor in Cuba in 1900. 
A man who can “ride anything that has 
a saddle on it,” McCoy led a successful 
expedition against 20,000 Philippine 
guerrillas in 1905. Ten years later, he 
commanded a cavalry unit on the Mexi- 
can border. His post-World War. | 
assignments took him to Armenia, Japan, 
Shanghai and Nicaragua. He was a 
member of the commission which re- 
ported on and condemned Japan’s in- 
vasion of Manchuria in 1932. 

General McCoy retired from active 
Army life in 1938. Since then, he has 
been president of the Foreign Policy 
Association, a national research and edu- 
cational organization. His latest assign- 
ment with the Far Eastern Commission 
is just one more instance in which the 
Government continues to “borrow” 
McCoy’s services. He also headed the 
commission which tried Nazi saboteurs 
in 1942, and was on the original com- 
mittee investigating Pearl Harbor. 

Theodore Roosevelt called McCoy 
“the best soldier I ever laid eyes on.” 


Tr 
| 





McCoy, 71-year-old | 
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Gen. Frank R. McCoy = 
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NeafontheTable 


F YOU think you're pretty hot at table 

tennis, wait until you get a load of 
Harry Cook and Doug Cartland. Like 
the Atchison, Topeka and the Santa Fe, 
they go together. 

In the last five years, they’ve popped 
the eyes of millions of fans all over the 
U. S., Canada and Europe. Our Gls in 
England, Belgium, Italy, Sicily, France, 
and Germany went crazy over them on 
their USO tour in 1944-45. 

In their act, Cartland offers a $25 
Victory Bond to anyone in the house 
who can beat him. As yet, nobody has 
won — and 3,000 challengers have tried! 

Next, Cook plays a challenge match 
while seated in a chair! While he scrapes 
the chair from side to side, he stays 
firmly rooted to it. After Cook-ing with 
laughing gas, Harry gives an exhibition 
of whacky shots. 

Then Cartland takes over with a col- 
lection of tricky spin serves. Before each 


service, he tells his opponent exactly 
where he (the opponent) will hit the 
return, In other words, he forces the 


opponent to hit in a certain direction! 
After these laughs, the boys put on a 
regular game — and terrific is the word 


for it. Both boys are_ international 
champions. Cook is a graduate of the 
Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy, 


where he played varsity basketball. 
Cartland graduated from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina with the highest 
average in the school’s history. 
The boys are now tearing through 
the U. S. and Canada, playing in 
theaters, colleges, high schools, depart- 


ment stores, night clubs, and Army 


camps. If you get a chance to see them, 
don’t bother trying to win that Victory 
Boye It’s easier to hold up the U. S. 
Treasury with a kiddy pistol! 


— HERMAN L. 


Masin, Sports Editor 































les princes Cook and Cartland. 
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2 Ways to Check a Cough 


(DUE TO A COLD) 





No EE 


Bow JUMP OFF the nearest high 
building. This stops cough, stops 
traffic, stops everything! 











2—sumP ON that cough with 
soothing Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops . . . since 1847 America’s fa- 
vorite relief for coughs due to colds, 
Black or Menthol. Still only 5¢. 















COUGH 


“SMITH BROTHERS 


Like many good things, they’re sometimes scarce. 
But they’re worth asking for—so keep trying! 


















POSITIVELY Greatest Free Offer — Latest Scott's In- 
ternational $5.00 Stamp Album — covering entire 
World, contains 36,000 illustrated, descriptive 
spaces; Scott's 1946 Standard $5.00 Catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia’ — absolutely Free to ap- 
plicants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
Plymouth, Dept. A24, Bell, California. 


a '00 i FRATERNITY PINS 










Also Club Pins and Emblems. Artistic de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasenable prices fron. 0 
up. Write for illustrated catalog. 

Dept. P,neotal Arts Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 








ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best nee 
ed GRADUATION NAME CARDS in 

untry. Lowest — — aes We aa 
highest opeiencn Bulletins, 
Hurry! write GRAFT-CARD HE Agencten aig like wi 35-N, 
Pitebure 30, 





ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


a: nice soe setectten of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
the world —also New Zealand Centennial — 

British, Uganda — pea = Colonials — Early British weed 

American and War stamp 


azine. os only 
_— , ay tage. EMPIRE STAMP 
= ANE, De SB, 











SENIORS: Sell your class- 
e mates America’s 
largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS, 
ly highest Low- 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write ~y ¥ to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm &t., Scranton 5, Pa, 









POSLAM @ 


gives you 5-way help for 


Surface Pimples 


iA Reduces redness, soreness ! 

4 Soothes irritated skin ! 

i Helps heal ! 

u@ Works amazingly fast I 
FREE! iz Improves complexion ! 
For generous trial sam: write: Posia Desk 
5, 254 W. 54 St, NY. 19, N.Y. Singuee 40 avaeeine 
the “Ointment without appointment.” All 


drugstores, only 50c. -back guarantee. 


Get all 5! Ask for POSLAM! 











GERMAN HITLER STAMPS 


Brought over by American soldiers in small quan- 
tities as souvenirs. These stamps are bound to be 
very scarce because all remainders have been 
burned by Allied Governments. The most unique 
items in cny collection. We will send two values, 
mint, one regular size and one large size, both for 
only 10¢ to sincere approval applicants. Please 
state whether approval should consist of United 
States or foreign or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268 4th Avenue, New York City 10, Dept. 805 










Hot Advice 


From directions given with a new- 

fangled nursing bottle for babies: 

“When the baby is through drinking it 

should be unscrewed and laid in a cool 

place under the hydrant or in the re- 

“ frigerator. If the baby does not thrive 
on fresh milk, it should be boiled!” 


Magazine Digest 











The Christian Science Monitor 


“Jordan Pure Honey Co. Jordan Speaking.” 


Small Change Customer 


A New York City taxi driver who 
works nights, told us he got up the 
other afternoon and found this note 
from his 16-year-old daughter: 

Dear Dad: Please leave a dollar for 
me for spending money at school. 
Everytime I ask mother she only has 
$10 bills. I'm glad someone in the 


family is poor. 
PM 


So There! 


Here’s an old story about Dorothy 
Parker who hates to travel. She was 
trying to make herself comfortable in 
the Sky-Chief, when a large and nosey 
man buckled himself into the seat be- 
side her. After several attempts to start 
a conversation, he pointed to the basket 
at Miss Parker’s feet, and asked: 

“What’ve you got in there?” 

“A mongoose,” said Miss Parker. 

“What’s a mongoose?” 

“A little animal that kills snakes.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“I’m taking it to my brother who has 
hallucinations and sees snakes!” 

The man stiffened incredulously. 
‘But they’re imaginary snakes!” 

“Yes, I know,” Miss Parker observed 
acidly. “I’m taking him the same kind 


of mongoose.” 
Bennett Cerf 


Right This Way, Folks! 


Yale University’s first professor of an- 
thropology was a young man named 
Othniel Marsh, who was financed by a 
relative in building up for the university 
the most complete museum in existence 





GET AWAY IN 
THE WILDS LIKE 
A REDSKIN! 





There are deep, dark waters and sunny 

Is that call you away in the woods. 
You can hunt and fish like an Indian 
brave. Camp in a world of your own. An 
Old Town craft is an Indian craft—made 
strong and balanced for safety. It’s a pass- 

rt to pleasures away from the crowds. 
It will last you through years of hard use. 
FREE CATALOG shows all Einds of canoes for 


idling, sailing or outboards. Also outboard 
— big all weed family beats. Sailboats. Row- 
boats. Dinghies. Address Old Town Cance Com- 
pany, 253 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 












of relics of prehistoric human life and 
|culture. Marsh was both learned and 
| excessiv ely modest, and a great favorite 
with the students. 

One day he appeared before his class 
with a new exhibit in his hands. Obvi- 
ously he was very proud of it. “Here,” 
he said, “is the skull of an extinct car- 
nivorous ape, a very rare specimen. 
There are only two such skulls in the 
world. One is in the British Museum, 
/and I—” he paused with an expression 


| of modest pride — “I have the other!” 
Classmate 


Very Choice 
Lady: “Have you any choice pork?” 
Butcher: “Have we got choice pork? 
Why, lady, our pork makes better 
| chicken salad than any veal you can 
buy!” 





You can’t tell. Maybe a fish goes 
home and lies about the size of the 
bait he stole. 





KEY TO.”“WHADDYUNO” 


l-c, 2-e, 3-h, 4-l, 5-m, 6-k, 7-n, 8-d, 
9-j, 10-0, 11-b, 12-a, 13-f, 14-i, 15-g. 





(Concluded from page 8) 


the hottest spots on earth. Yet from this 
arid desert, on which nothing grows, 
nitrates have been dug for fertilizer to 
make land fertile the world over. The 
white nitrate mounds are like snow in 
the desert. 

Chile’s northern desert has 75 per 
cent of the world’s iodine (a nitrate 
by-product) and the only commercial 
deposits of natural nitrates in the world. 
Until 1914 Chile had a monopoly 
on nitrates, and the government ob- 
tained almost half its revenue from 
royalties on the foreign- (Mostly U. S.) 
owned nitrate companies. The develop- 
ment of synthetic nitrates during World 
War I knocked flat the Chilean nitrate 
trade. Chile has had to rely more and 
more on the other treasure of her desert 
— copper. 

Chile is the world’s number two cop- 
per producer (the U. S. is first) and 
number one copper exporter. Chilean 
prosperity rises and falls with the world 
price of copper. The big U. S. copper 
companies of Guggenheim, Anaconda, 
and Kennecott own the copper mines, 
but the Chilean government gets 25 
per cent of the profits. Anaconda’s 
yawning mine at Chuquicamata holds a 
fourth of the earth’s copper reserves. 

And that’s not the half of it. Chile is 
also rich in borax, zinc, lead, mercury, 
manganese and sulfur. She ranks fourth 
among South American nations in silver 
and second in gold. Two thirds of South 
America’s iron is produced within her 
borders. And she is the only South 
American country with lots of coal. The 
coal is not coking coal (used in the 
making of steel), however, and Chile 
lacks oil, although some was recently 
discovered on Tierra del Fuego. With 
her water power, iron, and coal, Chile 
could be a nation of heavy industries, 
but she has only just started an airplane 
and a steel plant. 

Chile built the continent’s first rail- 
road to haul minerals to such ports as 
Antofagasta. From here she exports 
primarily to the United States. Most 
of her cotton, paper, oil, coking coal, 
machinery, and electrical goods are im- 
ported from America. The United 
States has more money invested im 
Chile than in any other Laun Ame 
ican nation. 

Who is the Chilean who shovels up 
the riches of the northern desert? He 
is the roto (the ragged one). His wages 
(about $200 a year) are better than 
those of his farming cousins. But what 
compensation are a few pesos, he won- 
ders, when he must dig in unbearable 
heat, with all water piped 60 miles over 


the Andes, and without any shade a § 
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Shoe String Nation a 
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mt AWARDS NEWSETTES— 
NAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAD 





HIS is Jury time at Scholastic Maga- 

zines. We are issuing invitations to 
outstanding personages to judge high 
school student achievement in art, writ- 
ing, and music. 

First we ask our advisory committees 
for their recommendations, Then we ex- 
tend our invitations. Nearly every 
authority invited accepts. That shows 
how eager the leading artists of America 
are to lend a helping hand to beginners. 

* 

Writing Awards juries are nearly 
complete. Following are judges for Eng- 
lish classifications. Art, Music, and Jour- 
nalism juries will be announced soon. 

Senior English Division: Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, novelist and essayist; 
Harry Sylvester, novelist and short story 
writer; Jesse Stuart, novelist and poet; 
MacKinlay Kantor, novelist and journal- 
ist; Langston Hughes, poet and short 
story writer; Babette Deutsch, poet, 
critic, biographer; Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin, poet (Pulitzer Prize winner) and 
educator; Witter Bynner, poet, critic, 
playwright; John T. Frederick, author, 


radio book critic (“Of. Men and 
Books”); Harry Hansen, author, editor, 
critic; Irita Van Doren, editor (New 


York Herald-Tribune Book Review); 
Robert Cortes Holliday, essayist, editor, 
educator; Norman Corwin, radio play- 
tight and director; Margaret Cuthbert, 
director of programs for women and 
children, NBC; Harold B. McCarty, 
radio director, WHA, U. of Wisconsin. 

Social Studies Division: Dr. Frank 
Kingdon, commentator and author; 
Henry S. Commager, author, professor 
of history, Columbia University; How- 
ad E. Wilson, educator, assistant 
director, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 

Junior Division: Helen Ferris, author, 
editor-in-chief, Junior Literary Guild; 
Dr. Elias Lieberman, educator and poet; 
Phyllis McGinley, poet; Ethel Ince, 
editor, Junior Dept., Christian Science 
Monitor. 

. 

Scholastic Awardians turn up in the 
strangest places! Noel Lee, whose 1944 
prize manuscript decorates the Music 
Awards rules bulletin cover, leads an 
Amy entertainment group in Calcutta. 
He plans returning to Harvard, where 

has a scholarship in music. 


Composers! Your winged notes will 
be considered by the judges if they are 


2 winging their way to us (via U. S. Post) 








arrive- by March 24, 
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A National Magazine for the high 
school classroom published weekly 
during the school year (32 issues). 
Contents copyright 1946 by Scho- 
lastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permis- 
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lations. 
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Tactfully Speaking 


A customer sat down at a table at a 
smart restaurant and tied his napkin 
around his neck. The manager, scan- 

















dalized, called a waiter and said to him: | 
“Try to make him understand as tact- | 


fully as possible that that’s not done 
here.” 
Waiter (seriously to 
“Shave or haircut, sir?” 
McCall Spirit 


College Humor 


The haughty Senior girl sniffed dis- | 
dainfully as the tiny Freshman cut in. 
“And just why did you have to cut in| 
when I was dancing?” she inquired 
nastily. 


The Freshman hung his head, “I’m | 


sorry, ma’am,” he said, “but I’m working 
my way through college and your part- 
ner was waving a five-dollar bill at me.” 

McCall Spirit 


A woman may put on a riding habit 
and never go riding. She may put on 
a bathing suit and never go swimming. 
But when a woman puts on a wedding 
gown — she means business. 
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fr Bartels 


It is said of Josiah Bartlett, 
of New Hampshire, that when 
the question as to whether 
the Declaration of Independence 
should be signed came up in the 
Continental Congress: 

“He made the rafters shake 
with the loudness of his ap- 
proval.” 

Here was a patriot whose 
courage was as great as his 
stature — and he was a big man. 

It was upon his own insist- 
ence that he affixed his signature 
immediately below that of John 
Hancock. 

Such exemplars as Josiah 
Bartlett are precious heritages of 
the American people and even in 
death serve as an inspiration 
to those who place national wel- 
fare above personal gain. He 
protected his compatriots and 
courted his own destruction in 
doing it. 

Safeguarding of others has 
become a_ typically-American 
characteristic, and life insurance 
is proud of its part in the general 
effort. 





C/he PrupenmiAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








I. ITS early days, when a ball was patted gently back and forth across 


a net, tennis was considered a “‘sissy’’ game. Today, it is one of the 
toughest games on earth. To be a champion, you have to think fast and 
move fast. And, above all, you have to be in top condition. Which is one 
of the reasons why America has won 12 world’s crowns—more than any 
other country. America has taken the lead in emphasizing the importance 
of condition in sports. And America has done much, too, to popularize the 
foundation of fitness—energy foods. One of the best is Planters Peanuts 
—the world’s champion in crispness and flavor, always sure to serve an 
“ace’’ in energy! For something good to eat that is also good for you, enjoy 
Planters Peanuts. And for a new taste thrill, try the new Planters Mixed 
Nuts—salted almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts—available in vacuum- 


packed glass jars and handy 10c bags. 
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WO new appointments to the U. S. 
Office of Education staff were an- 
nounced recently. Dr. Howard R. An- 
derson, former director of the School of 
Education Summer Session at Cornell 
ill serve as_ specialist 
for social sciences and geography. Dr. 
Anderson has for the past 15 years been 
giving courses in methods of teaching 
and in the supervision of teaching of 
the social sciences. He is the author of 
numerous publications in this field. 

Dr. Philip G. Johnson, former direc- 
tor of teaching training in the same 
institution, will serve as specialist for 
the natural sciences, Dr. Johnson is the 
wthor of numerous science publica- 
tions, and is president of the National 
Science Teachers Association. Dr. John- 
sn and Dr. Anderson will serve in the 
Instructional Problems Section of the 
Division of Secondary Education, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

* * * 

Pushing its action program of edu- 
ation cooperation a step forward, the 
Inter-American Educational Founda- 
tion has set up a regional service bureau 
for Central America. Mrs. Connie Garza 
Irockette, former director of Division 
d Education and Teacher Aids of the 
Ofice of Inter-American Affairs will 
tive as director of the regional bureau. 
its. Brockette is to be assisted by four 
fmanent staff members who will be 
igned as needed to the individual 
@intry programs to assist in carrying 
at special projects. 

























* * * 


OFF THE PRESS 


Many teachers are unaware of the 
Miny fine services available to them 
fm our Government departments. 
services are offered to the pub- 
Bat minimum costs and frequently 
ent the results of years of schol- 
Tecarch and of highly trained tech- 
@al skills. The Library of Congress, 
@example, has just issued a catalogue 
ow Pictorial Americana: A Select 
of Photographic Negatives in the 
mts and Photographs Divisions of the 
merery of Congress. It lists over 750 
‘ tives of views of American cities, 
¥ 

















es of battles, eminent personages, 
bads, ships, and many other sub- 
Teachers of American history 
d find these prints of particular 
bin stimulating interest in our na- 
S past. The cost of prints ranges 
fards from 15c, depending on size 
a. The catalogue may be had free 
ication to the Information and 













NEWS AND NOTES 


SOME RECENT APPOINTMENTS 





nigga atte ; 


Publications Office, The Library ot 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
* ca *” 

Many able and conscientious teachers 
have been puzzled by the poor college 
records made by students who in high 
school had been good or even superior 
students. While recognizing that study 
methods at the college level are very 
different from previous experience, 
most high school teachers have neither 
the time nor suitable material with 
which to prepare their students for col- 
lege work. Learning More By Effective 
Study, by Charles and Dorothy M. 
Bird, is a book that should prove valu- 
able to both instructors and instructed. 
The book was designed primarily as a 
helpful guide for college freshmen, but 
much of the advice given can be 
readily applied by younger students, 
and will aid them not only in their fu- 
ture, but in their present assignments. 
It is based on a wide range of experi- 
mental evidence and proved experience. 
(D. Appleton-Century Co., 1945). 


* * * 


Adventures in Thrift, by Harry C. 
McKown, with illustrations by Margaret 
C. McKown, is a volume of chatty nar- 
ratives designed, as the author says, 
“to suggest to young people and their 
teachers, in a non-sermonic way, some 
of the possibilities in thrift education.” 
The “stories” center about classroom ac- 
tivities, each one teaching an important 
lesson in sound conservation of money 
and materials, bargain-wise buying, 
safety precautions, and the general 
know-how of getting along in personal 
and business relationships. The class- 
room and school assembly projects de- 
scribed in this book should furnish 
many ideas to alert teachers. (School 
Activities Publishing Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, 1946, $2.00.) 

* * * 

Those who read the original press 
releases containing excerpts from the 
diaries of Galeazzo Ciano can have 
gained little idea either of their value 
as historical documents or of their in- 
terest as psychological studies of a 
fortunately rare personality. As now 
published, The Ciano Diaries, edited 
by Hugh Gibson and with an intro- 
duction by Sumner Welles, record the 
fascist road to war and defeat from 
1939 to 1943. They are the frank re- 
port of an intelligent, well educated 
and sometimes even sensitive person. 
Perhaps for that reason especially these 
diaries have a sinister significance and 


a horrifying tone. Fhere is none of the 


sane 2 SORA Lin i, : 
cvisaly. at fanaticlend and inco- — 
herence of Mein Kampf, but a calcu- 
lated opportunism and genteel cynicism 
even more sickening for its lack of any 
attempt at self-defense. Here is pure 
amorality, of a sort never dreamed of 
by Machiavelli. This is an important 
book for democratic citizens to read and 
ponder upon; as wartime passions cool 
down, its importance will increase. 
(Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
1946. ) 


* ~ * 


“We have won the war -- can we win 
the peace?” That urgent question has 
been so much repeated and discussed 
that its meaning tends to grow dim. A 
reading of Robert S. Ward’s Asia for 
the Asiatics should correct our growing 
mental lethargy, at least with respect 
to one aspect of postwar reconstruction. 
Mr. Ward, whose experience and 
knowledge is firsthand, sounds a solemn 
warning on the political and economic 
problems still before us in the Far East. 
Japan’s occupation plans were not made 
for a day, but for an indefinite future. 
They were well laid, and far more suc- 
cessful than a recently victorious people 
care to admit. Mr. Ward’s book is 
straightforwardly factual, but _ its 
broader implications are applicable to 
far more than Asia alone. Japanese rule, 
like that of other Axis nations, has had 
a psychological and political influence, 
no less dangerous than its economic in- 
fluence, upon the occupied territories. 
We cannot fight such influences with 
complacent flagwaving. (University of 
Chicago Press, Illinois, 1945, $3.00.) 


* * * 


The American Character is a study 
and interpretation of Americans de- 
signed primarily to make us intelligible 
to the British. Its author is Dr. D. W. 
Brogan, professor of political science at 
Cambridge University; and the book is 
a sequel to his earlier work, The Eng- 
lish People, an interpretation of Eng- 
lishmen for Americans. 

“My object,” writes Dr. Brogan, “has 
been to make what I think is the most 
interesting country in the world inter- 
esting and intelligible to others. Above 
ali, I have tried to make plain that 
there is no parallel in history to the ex- 
periment of free government on this 
scale.” 

This slight, meaty little book of less 
than 200 pages has three parts: “Amer- 
ica Is Made,” “Unity and Liberty,” and 
“The American Way in War.” In a 
brief conclusion Dr. Brogan points out 
that Americans, in their historical ex- 
perience, have solved some of the prob- 
lems now facing the world on a global 
scale, and this experience can be a 
valuable contribution to world unity. 
(N. Y., Alfred A. Knopf, 1945, $2.50.) 


HEAD 


A FAVORITE 
WITH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


ALIKE! 
This rollicking reve- 


lation of the rules for success | 


in high school — crammed full 
of mirth and straight inside tips 
on personality and popularity 


— sells out as fast as it is | 


printed. Teachers welcome its 
encouragement of courtesy, 
study schedules, respect for 
property rights, etc. Students — 


—from freshmen to seniors, | 
boys and girls alike — are de- ‘ 


lighted by its entertaining good 
sense and helpfulness with 
matters of personality, good 
grooming, social conduct, ac- 
tivities and other major inter- 
ests in their enlarging high 
school world. 


NEW EXPANDED EDITION 
. 48 PAGES . . . MAGA- 
ZINE SIZE 10 OR 
~/ AORE COPIES TO ONE AD- 
ORESS, 20 CENTS EACH 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS EACH 
PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH OR- 
DER 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd St., N. Y., 17, N. Y. 








America’s Role in World Affairs is 
an excellent textbook by Emil Lengyel, 
Assistant Professor of Education at New 
York University. It covers a field sur- 
prisingly overlooked in most high school 
texts, and it does so with clarity and 
style. There is eertainly little excuse, 
in these momentous days, for the per- 
haps unconscious provincialism which 
has dominated our teaching of history. 
The time is past when American and 
World history can be treated as two 
unrelated panoramas, and with World 
history represented largely by Western 
Europe. Professor Lengyel considers 
our past foreign relations as a necessary 
prelude to the intelligent understanding 
of current international problems. The 
book’s interest and value are enhanced 
by maps, cartoons, suggested activities, 
a bibliography, and an appendix of 
basic documents. (Harper and Brothers, 
1946.) 

* * & 

A wealth of interesting statistical ma- 
terial is gathered together in The Pan 
American Yearbook. Each country 
or colony is dealt with separately, mak- 
ing reference easy, and subjects cov- 
ered include history, geography, cul- 
ture, government and economy. There 
are maps and detailed bibliographies, 
articles of general summary, and a 
Who's Who in Inter-American Trade 
designed for the convenience of busi- 
ness men. This is an extremely useful 
reference work for the school library. 
(Pan American Associates, 1150 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y., 1945.) 

~ * * 

Hitler’s star was already rising when, 
in 1929, Filippo Bojano, a reporter on 
Mussolini’s daily paper, Popolo d'Italia, 
arrived in Berlin to become his paper’s 
political correspondent. Germany’s in- 
ternal battle for power between the 
Right and the Left, which Hitler won 
in 1933, was in full swing. 

In a book titled In the Wake of the 
Goosestep, Signor Bojano describes po- 
litical developments as he witnessed 
them from his Berlin ringside seat. He 
takes for granted in his readers some 
degree of familiarity with world events 
in the past decade and a half as he 
speaks of personalities, the parts they 
played and their reactions to each other. 
Chief protagonists, of course, are Hitler 
and Mussolini, who in the early part of 
Signor Bojano’s experience did not 
much like or respect one another. Both, 
however, looked down on France, 
which Hitler regarded as unimportant 
and Mussolini held decadent. 

Signor Bojano’s book is packed with 
the makings of a tragedy. Indeed, he 
refers to his account as “the Italian 
tragedy,” which he closes with the 1943 
landing of the Allies in Italy. 

The book is smoothly translated from 


r 
¥ bigs S¥ be! ee a 
the Italian by Gerald Griffin, (c Ch 
New York, Ziff-Davis Publishing Ce 
1945. 2.50.) - 

» * 

The fractal Cogitator, edited § 
Charles P. Curtis Jr., and Ferris Green 
let, is quite as provocativé and origir 
a book as its title would suggest. 
ranged in sections with such headin 
as “Man in Search of Himself,” “ 
Turns to Nature,” “He Lives with Hi 
Fellows,” the selections were chosen 
as the editors point out, “for the thinker™ 
rather than for the “feeler.” Emphasig 
is on more recent authors with a scate 
tering from other periods thrown im 
While some of the passages are rathem 
too difficult for high school students t 
grasp, many of them could be used 
suggest theme and discussion subjects 
test comprehension, etc. (Houghte 
Mifflin, 1945, $3.00.) 

« * a 

The Treasure Chest: An Anthology 
of Contemplative Prose, edited by f, 
Donald Adams, is another anthology! 
of prose “for the thinker,” with seleow 
tions that are more within the grasp 
of high school students, and cover @ 
more general range of literature. Aus 
thors are from Biblical times to the 
present, and include many familiagy 
names, The volume should lend itself} 
to the same uses suggested above. (ER 
P. Dutton, 1946, $2.50.) ; 

* * * & 

A Treasury of Satire, edited by Ede 
gar Johnson, is a comprehensive sume 
vey of satirical writing, both prose and) 
poetry, from classical writers to the 
present. In contrast to the two anthe 
ogies just discussed, this volume pre 
sents selections at much greater length 
and with far more emphasis on liters 
rather than merely intellectual va 
The editor supplies excellent and dew 
tailed critical introductions to each 
selection, and three general essays Of 
“What Satire Is,” “How Satire Works, 
and “Why Satire Is Important.” Eve 
type of satire is included, from bittery 
invective to hilarious buffoonery. This 
book should interest and delight 
teachers of English style and compose 
tion. (Simon & Schuster, 1945, $3.95.)e 


* * * 


Free Pamphlets Being Sent 
To Scholastic Teachers 


Scholastic Magazines is happy to aie 
nounce that, with the cooperation @ 
the Department of State,there are bei 
sent to bulk users of Senior Schola 
and World Week three booklets iss 
by the Department. The booklets 
The British Loan — What It Means @ 
Us (a radio broadcast), Anglo-A 
can Financial and Commercial Agre® 
ments (documents), and Proposals ff 
Expansion of World Trade and 


ployment. 
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